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Your broker will be glad to cooper- 
ate in obtaining Globe & Rutgers 
policies, which will give you the 
fullest measure of protection. You 
will do well to consider the hazards 
to which your customers are subject 
and urge similar protection for 


them, that the goods on their 


shelves and the receivables on your 


books may be kept secure. 


Assets in excess of 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$100,000,000.00 
44,985,678.60 


Strength 
of Alliance 


National wealth is founded largely 
upon the amount and the availability 
of iron resources. Manufacturing de- 
pends upon this element in one or 
more of its forms for supply, machin- 
ery, housing or transportation. The 
discovery of new alloys and improved 
processes in steel production have in- 
creased the pace of industrial and 
structural output. 


With the growth of industrial ac- 
tivity has developed the great finan- 
cial system of credit, the nature of 
which requires the protective support 
of insurance. The proper alliance of 
these great factors offers the strength, 
durability and elasticity applicable to 
modern business requirements. 
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“Pm Taking 
No More 


Chances!” 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 


fa From the way Jeremiah 

White, prosperous manu- 

facturer, paced the floor, 

Jim Callahan, insurance agent, knew that 
something was wrong. 


“Hang it all, Jim, why didn’t you MAKE 
me take Tornado Insurance. Here’s my 
mill with most of the roof scattered over 
the neighborhood. Don’t you realize what 


a dent this mess will make in our profits?” 


*‘Don’t blame me, Mr. White, I advised 
you to take $100,000 Tornado and Wind- 


storm Insurance, but you said, ‘nothing do- 
ing! There hasn’t been a tornado in this 
part of the country for fifteen years.’ I’m 
sorry,” Jim went on, “but what can I do? 
You can’t take out insurance now to pull 
you out of this hole.” 


“No,” said Mr. White, ‘that’s the 
trouble; but I can provide for the future. 
Here are the plans and specifications for 
rebuilding the old plant. Get busy and let 
me have some figures on covering it against 
Tornado damage. I'll want at least $100,000. 
Believe me, I’m taking no more chances.’ 


MORAL: Don’t jeopardize your credit. Windstorm Insurance is as 
necessary as any other protection. Read the papers! 


The Glens Falls Fleet’’ 


IMMERCE_, 


Glens Falls, NewYork, 


175 West Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE 
84 William Street 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York, 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Glens Falls, NewYork, 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE 
354 Pine Street 
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INSURANCE 
IN 


INpustrRy 


cau! 


LACE-WORK of air lanes is fast covering the 

whole continent. Aviation is adding another 
chapter to the romantic story of great American 
Industries. 


And Insurance is assuming the responsibility 
of protecting against the numerous hazards that 
arise in its progress. Front ranking companies like 
those of the “America Fore” Group listed below, 
are already writing aviation insurance in all it 
branches. 


Again is sound stock fire insurance fostering 
business development by safeguarding our newes: 
and most romantic industry of them all. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Ohe GONTINENTAL First AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane. New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L. HAID, President 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


THE ‘‘AMERICA FORE’? GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


a ee ae ee mae ae. ee - a . er 
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Labor Costs More Than 
Equipment 


I-P Machine Posting Devices 
Cut Labor Costs 


HE modern 

way of reduc- 
ing office overhead is 
to cut labor costs—for man- 
power is the greatest single 
item of expense. 

Irving-Pitt Machine Posting Equipment will 
fit definitely into your plan for reducing ex- 
penses where accounting machines are used. 
I-P Trays and Devices actually increase the 
efficiency of workers by speeding up the en- 
tire bookkeeping process. 

The I-P line of Machine Posting Equip- 

ment is complete. It offers four distinct 
types of trays and equipment—to meet 


almost any 

requirement. 

This line was de- 

signed after careful 

study of the machine post- 

ing problem—from every 

angle. Like all I-P products, it is 
practical—cuts out wasted effort and red tape. 


Why change your office procedure to fit 
your equipment when you can buy I-P Equip- 
ment to fit your procedure— efficiently and eco- 
momically? Ask your I-P stationer to explain 
the labor-saving features of Irving-Pitt Ma- 
chine Posting Trays and Devices—today! 
Let him show you how you can save 


time and money in your office. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Benjamin Franklin Improves His Credit 


HE leading wholesalers and im- 

porters of the thriving commer- 
cial city of Philadelphia doubtless 
practiced Business Service (under 
another name) in 1728. They prob- 
ably helped the retail merchants to 
succeed in business, by outlining 
methods of book-keeping, selling, 
collecting and reputation building. 

There was, however, one young 
business man, newly established in 
the city as a stationer, book-seller and 
printer, who knew more about busi- 
ness in all its phases than most of the 
business men in America two hun- 
dred years ago. His name was Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

“The New Printing Office Near 
the Market” was opened in 1728 by 
“B. Franklin and H. Meredith” with 
capital borrowed from Hugh Mere- 
dith’s father. Franklin, who had al- 
ready acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of Credit, later described this 
period of his life in his Autobiog- 
raphy : 

“IT began now to pay off the debt 
I was under for the printing-house. 
In order to secure my credit and 
character as a tradesman, I took care 
not only to be in reality industrious 
and frugal, but to avoid all appear- 


ances to the contrary. I drest 
plainly: I was seen at no places of 
idle diversion. I never went out 
fishing or shooting; a book, indeed, 
sometimes debauch’d me from my 
work, but that was seldom, snug, and 
gave no scandal; and, to show that 
I was not above my business, I some- 
times brought home the paper I pur- 
chas’d at the stores thro’ the streets 
on a wheel barrow. 


“Thus being esteem’d an indus- 
trious, thriving young man, and pay- 
ing duly for what I bought, the mer- 
chants who imported stationery solic- 
ited my custom; others proposed 
supplying me with books, and I went 
on swimmingly. 


“In the mean time, Keimer’s credit 
and business declining daily, he was 
at last fore’d to sell his printing- 
house to satisfy his creditors. He 
went to the Barbadoes, and there 
lived some years in very poor cir- 
cumstances.” 


Many of the now famous sayings 
of Poor Richard’s Almanack must 
have been taking form in Franklin’s 
mind during these years. One of 
them is: “Never leave that till to- 
morrow which you can do to-day.” 


Another familiar one is in rhyme: 
Plough deep 
While Sluggards sleep. 

In the Autobiography, we find that 
a friend—and friends were rapidly 
accumulating — procured for the 
young partners “from the Quakers 
the printing of forty sheets of their 
history ... ; and upon this we 
worked exceedingly hard... . I 
composed of it a sheet a day, and 
Meredith worked it off at press; it 
was often eleven at night, and some- 
times later, before I had finished my 
distribution for the next day’s work, 
for the little jobbs sent in by our 
other friends now and then put us 
back. But so determin’d I was to 
continue doing a sheet a day of the 
folio, that. one night, when, having 
impos'd my forms, I thought my 
day’s work over, one of them by ac- 
cident was broken, and two pages 
reduced to pi, I immediately distrib- 
uted and composed it over again. be- 
fore I went to bed; and this industry, 
visible to our neighbors, began: to 
give us character and credit.” 

When Franklin became proprietor 
of a business, he had already ten 
years experience, for he had become 
an apprentice at the age of twelve. 


“BrouGHt Home THE PAPER... . THRO’ THE STREETS IN A WHEEL Barrow.” 
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Secretary Wilbur 


Tells What the Business Man Should Know 
About the U. S. Department of the Interior 


GREAT tree rears its mas- 
A sive bouquet of branches 

seventy-five feet into the 
air. Its sturdy trunk is a symbol of 
strength and dependability. But the 
growth and strength of the tree are 
dependent upon the ground in which 
spreads the network of roots draw- 
_ ing sustenance and holding the tree 
firmly against the attacks of winds 
and storms. 

Our economic tree, from the trunk 
of which spread the multiple branch- 
es of business and industry, is rooted 
in the great Interior of our country, 
with its farm lands, minerals, water- 
falls, lakes, rivers, and plant and ani- 
mal life. 

There is no economic trend, no 
business boom, no sectional depres- 
sion that is not dependent in some 
way upon the natural resources and 
interior conditions of our country. 
And certainly the efforts of our gov- 
ernment along educational lines are 
of major importance to the business 
man. 

The executive who most success- 
fully charts the course of his busi- 
ness for this year and the coming 
years must understand the resources 
of our country, its topographical 
characteristics, and the educational 
status of the people within the 
country. 

Within approximately 25,000 miles 
of coast lines and land boundaries lies 
the great Interior of the United 
States and its chief possessions—the 
vast expanse of which is under the 
jurisdiction of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Generally the business man looks 
upon the Interior Department as an 
executive branch of the government 
dealing only in such apparently re- 
mote matters as reclamation, geolog- 
ical surveys, Indian. affairs, pensions, 
and territorial policies. 

He does not often realize that the 


An interview by 


Chester H. McCall 


Department of Interior is one of the 
most comprehensive branches of our 
government and that there is a vast 
reservoir of information in this de- 
partment that is of actual dollars- 
and-cents value to him. 

Guiding the affairs of this great 
Department is Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, distinguished physician, scientist, 
educator and thinker. 

As a_ schoolmate of Herbert 
Hoover at Stanford, in the first pio- 
neering years of that university's ex- 
istence, he was known as Rex. Well 
has the appellation fitted through the 
years, for Wilbur has been a staunch 
adherent of “the divine right” of 
thinking and doing. 

After graduating at Stanford he 
went to Cooper Medical College in 
San Francisco where he taught physi- 
ology and took his M.D. degree. He 
began practice in San Francisco, and 
early developed into a superb physi- 
cian, polishing his ability with two 
trips abroad, each devoted to a year’s 
intensive medical study. 

When Stanford absorbed Cooper 
Medical College he was made dean 
at the age of thirty-six. He was 
faced with a tremendous building and 
reorganization job, which he handled 
so consummately that within a few 
vears he was accorded the unusual 
professional distinction of election to 
the presidency of the American Med- 
ical Association. 


President of Stanford 


In 1916 the Stanford trustees, bas- 
ing their decision on his work with 
the medical department, made Wil- 
bur president of the university. He 
was exactly forty—at that time the 
youngest university president in the 
United States. 

During Hoover’s direction of the 
food administration Wilbur served as 
head of the conservation department. 
His speeches throughout the country, 


.view with him for 
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his scientific interpretation of the 
principle that “food will win the 
war,”” and his methodical promotion 
work were weighty contributions t 
the enormous success of the food aé- 
ininistration. 

Wilbur has been the leader in more 
than a hundred activities on the Pa 
cific Coast. He was recognized as 
the guiding force in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, developed to lessen 
commercial and political friction in 
our Pacific relations. The gover. 
ment recognized the value of his im 
ternational comprehension by ap 
pointing him a delegate last year to 
the Sixth Pan-American Conference 
in Havana. 

Upon the crest of this cumulative 
wave of multiplicate activities Wilbur 
has come to Washington to sit in the 
cabinet ci his old college mate as 
administrator of the affairs of that 
great service department of the gov 
ernment, the Department of the In- 
terior. 

He brings to his new work an ut 
usual contribution. His large com 
mon sense is so reinforced with s¢i- 
ence and logic and so saturated with 
idealism that it becomes an almost 
uncommon sense. His talents are 
fluid; he can direct them to break 
down the obstacles in practically any 
kind of a problem that he tackles 
That is why his executive and at 
ministrative equipment is particular 
ly useful in cracking the thousand 
and-one nuts of the Department. 

Secretary Wilbur sat behind 2 
standard height desk during my inter 
the Crepit 
MonruHLY, but so tall and rangy 
he that the desk seemed several inch 
es too low. At the end of the it 
terview, when he got up to leave for 
an appointment with the President 
at.the White House, his six feet four 
inches towered like a statue of Litt 
coln come to life. 
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Large boned, large nosed, large 
featured, Wilbur’s frame suggests a 
harmony of nervous force, and phys- 
ical and mental energy. 

“Will you give me a description 
of the Interior Department’s organ- 
zation and functions?” was the first 


question. 


Education and Conservation 


“The average person probably 
looks upon the Department as deal- 
ing exclusively in the administration 
of public affairs,’ the Secretary said. 
“With its bureaus and services, the 
Department has other functions than 
those of a purely administrative na- 
ture. It is concerned fundamentally 
with two great purposes—education 
and conservation. 

“The major duties of the different 
bureaus and branches are, in many 
cases, devoted to the propagation of 
knowledge in the various fields of hu- 
man endeavor. 

“The Interior Department may 
well be compared to an institution of 
higher learning with its corps of sci- 
entists, professional men and special- 
ists representing many divisions of 
education. It has as its student body 
the people of the United States. Its 
“course of study” includes botany, 
engineering, geology, geography, an- 
thropology, zoology, psychiatry and 
chemistry, and education itself. 

“With one or two exceptions this 
course seems rather remote from a 
business curriculum and one may 
wonder what there is in such a sci- 
entific embracement that should be 
of interest to the business man. 

“A university, in the true sense of 
the word is a place for scientific re- 
search, which develops benefits for 
the people at large. Educaticen for 
the benefit of the public is one of the 
most important functions of tiie De- 
partment of Interior. Representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Education 
render effective service by the ex- 
haustive studies which they make in 
the field, by lectures and addresses 
upon educational topics before teach- 
ers, civic organizations and business 
men’s clubs. 

“The problems covered in the De- 
partment’s surveys embrace a wide 
Variety of subjects. Some are of an 
engineering nature, some are purely 
scientific; yet every one is a distinct 
contribution to our country’s knowl- 
edge and often touch very closely the 
daily business routine.” 

“What is a specific way in which 


Dr. Ray Lyman WILBUR 





the business man can get valuable in- 
formation from the Department of 
Interior?” was the next question. 


“No matter how valuable a 
precious stone may be, its appeal and 
attraction is increased many fold by 
the setting in which it is placed. In 
the same way no matter how promis- 
ing a business program, a marketing 
plan or an industrial enterprise may 
seein its appeal will be enhunced by 
the setting in which it ‘s placed. In 
this day of quick impressions the 
proper setting appeal may mean fifty 
per cent. of the success of an enter- 
prise. 

“The business man should learn to 
bring his plans and programs to the 
Department of Interior for the 
proper setting. Suppose a company 





is starting a new marketing and ad- 
vertising program in a certain section 
of the country. The number and 
general character of the people and 
the nature of the country or section 
will probably be ascertained, but the 
topographical and geological details 
that make for an attractive setting 
will probably be neglected. 

“What does it mean to a company 
to know that a wealth of undevel- 
oped resources is within a certain 
section? It probably means a con- 
tinuous and growing market. It 
foreshadows industrial and business 
deveiopment. 


“Some of the outstanding successes 
in business and industry have been 
based upon the acumen of a man 
who put his plans in the most attrac- 
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tive and potential setting possible. He 
has known that within the coming 
few years an irrigation project, or a 
power plant, or new lines of trans- 
portation and communication would 
be developed on the basis of the geo- 
graphical and geological attraction of 
the setting in which he was placing 
the precious stone of his business 
plans. The Department of the In- 
terior maintains a complete setting 
of almost every square foot of the 
entire country; and the business man 
who wants to give the most intelli- 
gent economic interpretation to the 
background of his business should 
know the setting in which his inter- 
ests are mounted. 

“The trends of business follow the 
trends of raw material and natural 
resource development, yet it would 
probably be amazing to find out how 
few executives plan the future of 
their business with an eye on the 
economic facts that may be obtained 
from their government.” 

Since the tremendous growth of 
the automobile industry has exerted 
such an influence on the currents and 
cross-current of business, the ques- 


tion of the conservation of this coun- 


try’s oil supply has been in the minds , 


of all thinkimg business men. I asked’ 
Secretary Wilbur to outline his pol- 
icy of oil conservation. He said: 


Rigid Conservation of Oil 


“There will be complete conserva- 
tion of government oil in this admin- 
istration. Instructions have been 
sent to all local land offices stating 
that they are not to receive further 
applications for permits to prospect 
for oil and gas on the public domain, 
and to reject all applications now 
pending. 

“The investigations of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board over the past 
few years have demonstrated large 
wastes in the production and utiliza- 
tion of our oil, and an alarming pros- 
pect as to our future supplies. The 
positive method of conservation is 
the initial control of development 
through the control of drilling, to the 
end that upon discovery of a new oil 
pool a plan for its development should 
be established which would prevent 
the waste of gas, the consequent loss 
of gas pressures and its serious effect 
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ton the total yield of the pool ani 
‘eh would also prevent other 
which arise from flush floy 
due tc »eriodic over-production, 

“Our tion faces a very real peri 
in the r: -kless exhaustion of ou gj 
resources Can you imagine why 
would happen to the business of thj 
country if our effective oil resours 
were depleted during the next fe, 
years? 

“We are taking steps to preven, 
condition of this kind. Five thoy. 
sand applications have been réjecty 
for oil and gas permits on pubic 
lands that were pending in the Gey. 
eral Land Office. All permits wher 
no drilling has been done or mone 
spent in development will be cancelled 
When land covered by pending a 
plications is likely to be drained by 
adjoining wells on privately own 
lands the granting of permits will k 
considered in the light of facts deve. 
oped by departmental investigation, 

“The simple purpose of the gw. 
ernment is to reserve as much oila 
possible against the time—which dos 
not seem far distant—when our m 

(Continued on page 32) 





If Your Work Is Distasteful 


By Stephen I. Miller 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


HE other day | heard a young salesman say 
scornfully : “Our sales manager couldn't sell 
a bill of goods in three months. 
talks and fatherly advice, and praises or scolds 


He gives us pep 


Like some other thoughtful prisoners, he con- 
centrated his mind on a method of escape. 
ing failed as a salesman, he decided that he could 
make good as a sales-manager! 


Hav- 


He put this bril- 



























































us as if we were children; and I can’t find that he 
ever sold anything himself since he started busi- 
ess. 

As the young man was in a position where he 
could not get away from me, I told him the fol- 
lowing story : 

A book salesman, working in “the sticks,” was 
selling just enough books each week to make it 
worthwhile for his company to retain his services, 
and was earning in commissions approximately 
enough to stay alive. When he knocked on a 
farm-house door, he thanked heaven if no one 
opened it. He was not convinced himself by the 
cut-and-dried sales patter, which he had learned by 
heart; and, as might be expected, the words car- 
ried little conviction to others. 


liant idea up to the company—along with the 
names of some less executive-minded young men, 
whom he proposed to engage as salesmen—and 
blandly asked for a territory. As the company 
had little to lose, he was given his opportunity 
and soon had an effective organization in running 
order. He found that he was not only an excel- 
lent deliverer of books already sold and had talent 
as a collector, but that he was an inspiring man- 
ager of salesmen. 

The story has a happy ending—in that he was 
soon making eight times as much as he had before 
—and a moral—which is this: 

If you can’t do a thing well yourself, employ 
others to do it for you, and devote your own en- 
ergy to work that makes you prosperous and con- 
tented. 
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epartment Problems 


, Handléé, by a Graduate of the Sales Department 


Treasurer, Weston Electrical Instruments Corp., Newark, N. J. 


constantly readjusting or reor- 

ganizing to meet new conditions, 
when new products are superseded 
almost overnight by newer ones, and 
businesses are controlled by so many 
interconnecting factors, it is neces- 
sary for the manager of credits to be 
quicker on the trigger and much more 
familiar with the underlying business 
currents in many fields than he was 
ever required to be before. Or so it 
seems to me from the desk where I 
sit. 

While in our business, we sell very 
little to retailers, chiefly to manufac- 
turers and jobbers, we go into so 
many different fields, some of them 
still in the process of being devel- 
oped, that the need for a broad grasp 
of general as well as specific business 
conditions is constantly being brought 
home to me. Perhaps in this discus- 
sion of our own credit problems and 
methods which the editor of CrepItT 
MonTHLy has asked me to give, it 
will be well for me to begin by men- 
tioning the principal classifications 
under which our customers come. 

Utility companies. These are, for 
the most part, the large public utility 
companies which are not likely to 
present any credit problem. 

Switch-board builders. There are 
not a great number of these, and 
many of them have been customers 
for years and are known by us to be 
teliable, but, because they often have 
to wait on comstruction companies or 
municipal appropriations for their 
money, they are sometimes slow in 
payment. Hence, the conditions un- 
der which a building is being erected 
must be known to us, and also the 
conditions which may affect payment. 
I might say here that our terms for 
this class are the same as for every 
other—net cash thirty days. We gave 
up same years ago the ten days’ dis- 
coumt, finding that it was often 
abused. 


I: these days when industries are 


Jebbers in the automotive, hard- 
ware and electrical, and radio lines. 





Mr. Mellen takes a keen interest in 
credit educational work and is the 
energetic chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the North Jersey Aszo- 
ciation of Credit Men of which he is 
vice-president. 


The jobbers on the whole have been 
very good risks. There have been 
very few failures among the jobbers 
throughout the country, but this con- 
dition is not certain of continuance 
if the number of them continues to 
increase as in the radio industry. 
Manufacturers of radio sets gener- 
ally demapd now that the jobbers 
who represent them in a territory 
carry no competing line. If a new 
set is brought out, a new jobber must 
rise up to carry it. There is the dan- 
ger that, under this practice, there 
will be too many jobbers. There are 
now about twenty-five jobbers in ra- 
dio lines in the Newark territory, 
and these are suppliers only for the 


Northern New Jersey trade. Since 
one radio set, because of advertising 
and other factors, is a leader one 
year and another the next, jobbers 
are threatened with an uncertainty 
which it behooves the credit manager 
to consider, remembering that the 
situation of the jobber must always 
influence the dealer. 


Manufacturers, particularly of ra- 
dio sets, electro-therapeutic equip- 
ment, railway signal apparatus, and 
automobiles, though any industrial 
corporation is at least a prospective 
customer. The most complicated 
and therefore interesting problems of 
this group center, at the present time, 
in the radio manufacturers. The ra- 
dio industry is changing so fast that 
one can not rely upon the facts of 
last year. New and improved radio 
sets are being brought into the mar- 
ket all the time, and if one of these 
happens not to win favor with the 
capricious public, the company will 
sip and may go under, if not well 
capitalized. Because of the length of 
time required for research, manufac- 
ture, and distribution of such a prod- 
uct, a company is frequently heavily 
involved before a test can be made 
with the public. Consequently, it is 
important to form judgments as to 
credit carefully and watch the prog- 
ress of sales intently. 


One phase of the radio situation 
concerns the demand which has ex- 
isted for tubes. For some time past, 
the demand for tubes has been in- 
creasing, and this has attracted num- 
berless new manufacturers into this 
field. Some of these have not found 
it as easy going as they had thought, 
and the question now arises as to the 
possibility of a saturation point. The 
strongest companies, of course, will 
last and are the ones to be entrusted 
with credit. 


There is every reason to suppose 
that as long as the country remains 
prosperous, the radio, like the auto- 
mobile, will, on the whole, continue 
to have an unlimited market: <A 
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knowledge of general business con- 
ditions is therefore most important 
in determining how far credit may 
safely be extended in this industry. 

Another intricate problem in the 
radio field is the patent situation. A 
manufacturer may enter the radio in- 
dustry not knowing the pitfalls that 
await him with regard to patents or 
trusting that he can get by without 
difficulties. After production is well 
under way, he may be stopped by the 
holders of certain vital patents by 
process of injunction or the demand 
for a prohibitive (to him) sum for 
licensing. If the personnel of such 
a manufacturing company is com- 
posed of men who are reliable and 
financially responsible, suppliers may 
be certain of getting paid for goods 
sold regardless of court interference. 
But the credit managers selling to 
producing companies need to be as- 
sured of this condition before they 
are drawn into any situation where 
patents may play a part. 

Miscellaneous customers. In addi- 
tion to those already indicated, our 
customers include railroads, consult- 
ing engineers and architects, schools 
and, colleges with laboratories. Gen- 
erally speaking, these do not consti- 
tute any out-of-the-ordinary credit 
_ problems. 


- Credit Information Sources 


From the classification of our cus- 
tomers, it will be seen that we are 
required to keep up in the broadest 
way. with credit conditions; no one, 
two or three sources of information 
are enough. My method is to read 
thoroughly all the trade journals I 
can that bear upon specific industries 
with which we are concerned and 
upon general financial conditions. 
Then I make it a point to get out of 
my office and talk with the trade as 
often as possible, for this helps me 
to keep up with the trend of the mar- 
kets. In addition, all the salesmen 
come in and talk over with me the 
conditions in their territories when- 
ever they are in the home office. 
These steps are all supplementary to 
the use of credit interchange, agency 
reports, financial statements and so 
on. 


Regarding our office methods, I 
may say that I follow the theory that 
records are merely a means to an 
end, and the simpler they are the bet- 
ter. We have no files except the 
folders in which credit correspond- 


ence and information are kept, the 
ledgers supplying us with other ref- 
erences. Once a month, a report is 
made up of all overdue accounts, and 
I rely largely upon this and an in- 
spection of all statements before they 
are mailed out on the first of the 
month to give me a complete pic- 
ture of the status of our debtors. 
An assistant checks practically all 
orders, but new and overdue accounts 
coming to my desk for decision. For 
foreign accounts, we depend upon the 
reports of our established represen- 
tatives located in all the important 
foreign countries and upon the in- 
formation from the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


Sales Department Training 


It is, I feel, a distinct advantage 
to me in my work that I started my 
career as an electrical engineer—so 
that I am familiar with the technical 
side of our business—and then was 
a member of the Sales Department 
before taking charge of our Credit 
Department. It would be, I believe, 
a good plan if every Credit Manager 
first had experience in the Sales De- 
partment. It would reduce if not 
remove entirely the possibility of fric- 
tion between the two departments 
that are sometimes at loggerheads 
with each other. In our organization, 
the closest relation exists between 
Credits and Sales. Any sales or 
merchandising suggestions I get from 
my contacts with the trade, I pass on 
to the Sales Department, and its 
members are no less free with infor- 
mation they get bearing on credits. 

Although our losses are small*—less 
than one-tenth of one per cent.—we 
have our share of collection troubles. 
Customarily, as soon as an account is 
overdue, a form letter (pretending 
to be nothing else) is sent as a re- 
minder, and this, if not heeded, is 
followed by another. After that, in- 
dividual attention is given to the ac- 
count. If the account is a doubtful 
one, we may not wait to send the 
form letters but propose at once that 
the customer give us a note. 


It is my policy always to take a 
note in preference to letting an ac- 
count run. In the first place, this 
becomes an acknowledgment of the 
indebtedness which can not be dis- 
puted later and also fixes a definite 
date for payment. In the next place, 
I always insist that the note shall be 
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made collectible at the cus 
bank, and it is-then likely to be 
lected more quickly than as an 
account. 
We do not make use of an 
ney for collections, except 
suit must be filed or the debtor 
cated at a distant place, and 
stances are such that individ 
tention is necessary. An attor 
write no better letters than a 
manager, so why turn the matt 
to him as long as it is in the 
stage? Possibly, a letter from 
torney may have a desirable 
upon a retailer or a consu 
this form of threat is not n 
in dealing with the sort of b 
men who are our customers. 
The mailing out of st 
promptly on the first of the 
has, of course, a_ beneficial 
upon collections. This is a thing we 
pride ourselves upon, and is aecom- 
plished by the use of book-keeping 
machines. I might add here that we 
make as much use of machinery as 
possible, because we believe that this 
is the efficient thing to do. The 
statements are headed by the address. 
ing machine and then inserted in win- 
dow envelopes, stamped and sealed 
by automatic machines and in the 
mails on the first or second day of 
the month. 


Better Business Bureau and 
the N. A. C. M. 


T the seventh annual meeting of 


the Better Business Bure 

held recently at the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce, James C. 
Auchincloss, president of the New 
York City Bureau, made public ale 
ter which he had sent to Colond 
William J. Donovan, former Assis 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States. The letter read in part: 

“Through the admirable work in 
late years of the National Associ 
tion of Credit Men, business has 
operated with the government to dis 
cover and to punish many crimiml 
acts transpiring in the field of bank 
ruptcies. Of course, much remaifi 
to be done in this respect and particr 
larly is there hope in the possibility 
of improved Federal laws and th 
administration of these laws to pit 
vent abuses of the kind which ft 
cently have become publicly know 
and to protect legitimate business ami 
the public interest in a more 
manner than has been possible het 
tofore.” 
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A Fire Destroys More Than Tangible Values. 


The Property Was Insured 


But How About Insurance on the Premium? 


OT all credit executives are 
N aware that there is a way to 

insure a fire insurance pre- 
And this is worth knowing, 
for a fire destroys more than tangible 
values. ““Unearned fire insurance pre- 
mium” insurance is not a standard 
form of fire insurance. Nevertheless 
such insurance has been written in 
many instances; and a brief descrip- 
tion of it may be of value to those 
engaged in credit work. 

The justification for such a form 
of insurance is readily understood in 
the possibility of premium loss which 
can occur after paying a substantial 
fire insurance premium and then suf- 
fering an early property damage loss 
which exhausts the fire insurance 
cither wholly or in part, thereby mak- 
ing it necessary for the assured to 
obtain further fire insurance and to 
pay, of course, another substantial 
premium. 

_ It might be put this way: A pol- 
kyholder controlling large property 


minum, 


By C. T. Hubbard 


interests is required to pay a pre- 
mium of say $10,000 for his fire in- 
surance. Three weeks after the pol- 
icy is issued he suffers a heavy loss. 
He possesses sufficient fire insurance 
under which to collect his loss but 
the entire policy is exhausted by rea- 
son of the claims. It is then neces- 
sary, if eventually he is to replace the 
insurance, to pay out another pre- 
mium. Whether he does or not, there 
is a loss of “unearned” premium. 
Fire insurance is written for terms 
of one, three or five years, and the 
insurance company earns only a por- 
tion of the premium as the term ad- 
vances. If a fire insurance policy 
were carried for three weeks and then 
cancelled the premium charge would 
be a “short rate” premium levy for 
the ‘three weeks. Therefore, if a 
policyholder pays a one, three or five 
year premium, and a loss occurs—he 
is out the portion of premium which 
would have been returned to him had 
the policy been cancelled from any 


other cause than fire. It is the usual 
practice among fire insurance com- 
panies that whenever a fire loss 
causes damage of 50 per cent. or 
more, to cancel the fire insurance “by 
loss.” Therefore, “unearned fire in- 
surance premium” insurance operates 
in reimbursing for this premium loss. 

To the policyholder it guarantees 
the return of the “unearned” portion 
of his fire insurance premium in the 
event that a fire is responsible for 
exhausting or cancelling the’ fire in- 
surance policy. 


For Example— 


Two illustrations are cited to in- 
dicate just how this insurance pre- 
mium protective scheme would op- 
erate in the event of loss. In the 
first example, assume that a fire in- 
surance policy is issued carrying a 
premium of $5,000 and that this pol- 
icy is dated July 1, 1928. Two 
months later, on September 1, a fire 
occurs which in its damage produces 
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a claim of 50 per cent. under the spe- 
cific fire insurance policy. In the cir- 
cumstances, the fire insurance policy 
is cancelled by loss and the insurance 
company carrying this specific fire in- 
surance returns a pro rata proportion 
of the earned premium to the policy- 
holder for the remaining 50 per cent. 


of the liability represented in the pol- . 


icy. In actual figures in this example 
it would be represented in five-sixths 
of $2,500, or $2,083.33. If “un- 
earned insurance premium” insurance 
had been carried by the assured, this 
supplementary policy would pay the 
remaining balance cancelled by loss, 
or $2,083.33. 

In the event of a total loss instead 
of a 50 per cent. loss, the entire 
amount of fire insurance would be 
cancelled automatically—the insur- 
ance exhausted—and the policyholder 
would receive no return premium, If 
he carried this supplementary policy 
of “unearned premium insurance” 
he would in addition to his fire dam- 
age loss collect the unearned por- 
tion of his total premium applying for 
the ten months (the fire occurred 
two months after the policy was is- 
sued) or $4,166.66. 

In some instances, the form simply 
restores the policies to their original 
amount. This variation of “insur- 
ing a fire insurance premium” is ex- 
plained best in the following clause 
taken from one of the forms actually 
in use: 

“It is understood that in case of loss 
or damage by fire or lightning under 
. the above described policies and the 
payment of any sum of money for the 
same by insurance companies, this 
company is to indemnify the assured 
in the amount necessary to restore the 
policies to their original amount.” 

In the above, the form varies from 
the one described earlier in this arti- 
cle—which indemnifies for the actual 
loss of unearned premium—as it only 
restores the policies to their original 
amounts. 

The liability under this policy de- 
creases, each day, in a manner sim- 
ilar to that in which the liability di- 
minishes under a leasehold interest 
form. Therefore, the policy is writ- 
ten for an average amount of lia- 
bility and the premium charge is 
based generally on the fire insurance 
rate for the building. 

Although one or two rating organ- 
izations have adopted this form of 
insurance, it is by no means general. 
The fire insurance underwriters have 
not been confronted with a demand 


for this form to sufficiently arouse 
interest on their part which would 
lead to decided opinions as to this 
class of protection. Some insurance 
agents have never even heard of such 
insurance being written. Indeed, a 
general lack of interest by insurance 
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agents in the allied fire ins 

lines, plus the added startling fo 
that the fire insurance compatiies 
themselves sometimes neglect. these 
“by products,” accounts for the small 
volume of premiums developed. from 
this kind of insurance policy, 


Credit on the Air 


Sound. Doctrine Broadcast from Pittsburgh 


USINESS Service, the assist- 

ance rendered to retailers by the 
Credit - Department, takes many 
forms. 

The Credit Education Committee 
of the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania has for several years 
sponsored the broadcasting over Sta- 
tion KQV, the Doubleday-Hill Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh, of a series of 
talks designed to educate and assist 
the retailer merchant especially in the 
principles of credit. 

The Committee consists of J. W. 
Thomas, Chairman, Anchor Sanitary 
Co.; M. J. Chesmar, Hubbard and 
Co.; J. D. Counahan, Ohio Wood 
Preserving Co.; G. H. Cutter, Fisk 
Tire & Rubber Co.; D. R. Gibb, 
Vacuum Oil Co.; Raphael Goldstein, 
Barnes Wall Paper Co.; F. D. Hayes, 
West Penn Power Co.; M. P. Ma- 
son, The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

This year’s series given by Execu- 
tive-Manager L. I. MacQueen of the 
Association, who is also Assistant 
Professor of Finance in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, consisted of four 
talks, “The Merchant,” “The Mer- 
chant and His Helpers,” “The Mer- 
chant and His Purchases,” “The 
Merchant and Sales.” In these talks, 
Mr. MacQueen says: 


“When a merchant plans to enter busi- 
ness, he should be able financially to pay 
cash for his minimum inventory of mer- 
chandise. No greater mistake could be 
made than to purchase an opening order 
on credit terms. While it is true that ac- 
countants generally consider inventory a 
current or liquid asset, yet in any going 
business a minimum stock of goods must 
be maintained at all times and this mini- 
mum is, for all purposes and until liquida- 
tion, equally as much a fixed asset as a 


building or machinery ; 

“Ordinary prudence suggests that if you 
do not have sufficient funds to purchase a 
minimum inventory for cash, it would be 
far better for you to postpone entry into 
business until you acquire that necessary 
amount ‘ 

“With certain merchants I have noteda 
tendency to purchase in small amounts 
from almost every salesman who presents 
himself—and in substantial amounts from 
none. Of course, when a business is rm 
ning smoothly, this practice may work out 
satisfactorily but evil days may come-to 
any of us and then the ill effects of the 
habit will be plain enough. When small 
purchases are so widely distributed, the 
business you offer is profitable to none of 
your supply houses and no one of them has 
enough at stake to justify them in making 
any particular effort to assist you. A much 
safer and more satisfactory practice is to 
confine your purchases as far as may be 
possible, to a few sources to whom your 
business will then be of real value and 
from whom you may expect definite and 
practical assistance when needed. . . . 

“I have noted one extremely bad habit 
in buying for which there is no reasonable 
excuse. A merchant decides to order mer 
chandise from a source where he has not 
bought before. He telephones the order 
or sends his truck, expecting immediate 
delivery on credit terms. This is unfair, 
both to the seller and buyer. No mer 
chant should attempt to make purchases 
on credit terms until he has made suitable 
arrangements with the seller and has sub 
mitted such data as may be required 
order to establish his credit worthiness’ 

“Many merchants fall into an error be 
cause of the expressions used to describe 
the credit tramsaction. You may say, 7 
will give him credit” or “We extend him 
credit,” and perhaps you begin to thi 
that credit is a commodity or a fam 
you give or withhold. As a matter @ 
fact, you have the merchandise, and tit 
buyer or customer offers you his credit @ 
exchange for your goods. Unless you a 
a very imprudent business man you 
not part with your merchandise until ye 
have investigated and found that the credit 
of your customer is safely sufficient? 
warrant the exchange.” 
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The Direct Inquiry Discussed 


An Argument Against Its Use 


By Henry W. Clausen 


Credit Manager and Treasurer, C. D. Osborn Co., Chicago 


HE direct inquiry is a back 

! number.. What is more, it 

is a positive hindrance to the 
progress of the credit profession. Ex- 
cept in rare instances, the direct in- 
quiry is a source of mis-information 
and, therefore, dangerous. The files 
of the Credit Protection Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men show many cases of fraudulent 
failures where the victims were new 
creditors who had shipped their goods 
on the strength of information from 
a few direct inquiries. 

The inherent danger in the Direct 
Inquiry is that it shows only a small 
part of the true picture. It is likely 
to reveal the safe ground and fail to 
bring to view the quicksand. 

Furthermore, how many replies to 
direct inquiries are even legible and 
give whole-hearted information? The 
tremendous number used daily often 
puts such a burden on large distrib- 
utors that a great many direct in- 
quiries find their way to the waste 
basket. Those that receive attention 
are often answered so carelessly that 
they cannot be accurately interpreted, 
with the result that they may lead to 
difficulty. 

I suspect that some large houses 
even refrain from belonging to our 
National Association of Credit Men 
because they fear they would obligate 
themselves to answer a flood of direct 
inquiries sent to them by other mem- 
bers of our organization. 


Abuse of the Direct Inquiry 


The Direct Inquiry has degener- 
ated. Once it was a privileged com- 
munication between Credit Depart- 
ments. Now it is often a fishing ex- 
pedition on the part of Sales Depart- 
ments. There are instances where 
salesmen are given -direct inquiry 
blanks and instructed to mail them 
almost directly from the doors of the 
merchants. 

_ From the standpoint of cost, even 
in its present incomplete form, the 
direct inquiry is very expensive. The 
cost of information so gathered, if 
it were possible to reach all the 





sources, would be exorbitant to the 
inquirer, not to speak of the cost to 
those on whom the inquiries are 
made, 

To be successful today, everything 
must be done on a modern plan and 
in large volume in order to meet com- 


petition. We have progressed from 
the age of the horse car and the horse 
and buggy to that of the high-pow- 
ered automobile, fast electric train, 
the airplane, and the radio. Our 
radius of operation has also increased. 

Some of us have come to realize 
that commercial credit is not given 
or extended to our customers, but is 
accepted from them as a medium of 
exchange for our goods or services. 
This is now recognized by the lead- 
ing textbooks on the subject. 

I believe it is the duty of every 
Credit Manager to appraise the credit 
of the buyer which is offered in ex- 
change for goods. To do this effi- 
ciently we must employ a means of 
obtaining ledger experience which is 
reliable, comprehensive and_ trust- 
worthy. 





We ought to take the gambling out 
of credits and leave only the legiti- 
mate business hazard. There is no 
question that many credits today are 
accepted without sufficient informa- 
tion to justify shipment of goods, be- 
cause complete data is not available. 
All of this is unnecessary and can 
be avoided if Credit Managers will 
think out their problems and co- 
operate fully with one another 
through the National Interchange 
Clearance System operated by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

Did it ever occur to you that if all 
manufacturers, wholesalers and banks 
joined the Interchange System and 
used it, one inquiry by a subscriber 
would provide a tabulated report 
showing the markets and ledger ex- 
periences of virtually all of the cred- 
itors of the subject, and that this re- 
port would be available for any one 
inquiring subsequently for a period 
of ninety days? Thus, one inquiry 
would answer all other inquiries for 
a period of ninety days without addi- 
tional work to the creditors! Would 
not this be economy? Would not 
this be effective? Why cannot all 
Credit Managers see this? 


The Better Way 


In my opinion, the Direct Inquiry 
should go out of existence reasonably 
soon, and all manufacturers, whole- 
salers and banks should join the N. 
A. C. M. Interchange Clearance Sys- 
tem. When this happens the direct 
inquiry will die a natural death be- 
cause the better way will supplant the 
inefficient and expensive one. 

My firm is a manufacturer and na- 
tional distributor. We seldom make 
a direct inquiry and then only when 
no information is readily obtainable 
through the Interchange System. 
Failure to get a satisfactory report 
is even now an exceptional occur- 
rence. It would never happen if all 
manufacturers and distributors were 
members. 


The gathering and tabulation of 
ledger experience should be a natural 
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monopoly. If such information is 
gathered by more than one agency, 
incompleteness and duplication re- 
sult as well as possible overstate- 
ment or understatement of liabilities. 
It should be done by a single agency 
if it is to be complete and accurate. 

It is my opinion that such a me- 
dium, to be successful, should be co- 
operative, operated not for profit, It 


should be able to depend upon in- 
formation freely and voluntarily fur- 
nished for the common benefit of all 
interested in an account. A _ neces- 
sary requirement of such service 
must be the furnishing to every one 
who contributes his ledger experi- 
ence, a complete tabulated reciprocal 
report of all information obtained. 
The Interchange System Report of 
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the National Association of Cred 
Men meets every condition imposed, 

The N. A. C. M. Board of Dies. 
tors realizes this and urges you to 
think it over and act in the direction 
of progress and economy. It wif 
mean quicker information, less work 
in gathering accurate and reliable 
ledger experience, and reduced credit 
losses, 


Bank References 


Their Increasing Use by Newspaper Credit Managers 


N discussing credit references 
I with members of the nation- 
wide group of newspaper Credit 
Managers of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, I have found 
that bank references in general are 
not very highly esteemed, nor have 
they received the fullest or fairest 
possible trial. However, the use of 
bank references is undoubtedly 
growing among newspapers for a 
good many classes of advertising. It 
is well within the memory of some 
of us Bostonians that our city once 
had over sixty national banks and 
about four trust companies. To- 
day we have less than a dozen nation- 
al banks but the number of trust com- 
panies has greatly increased. In 
those days, a bank account and a 
check book were the exception and 
not the rule among individuals. Banks 
felt that they were conferring a fa- 
vor on a small depositor by allowing 
him checkbook privileges. Nowadays 
the check book is a universal con- 
venience and the banks number their 
depositors by thousands instead of 
hundreds. 
It is therefore much easier to get 
a bank reference from a credit seek- 
er than it was a quarter of a century 
ago. I dare say that the Credit De- 
partment was not known in the banks 
at that period and no conception of 
its function was even entertained. 
By the concentration of the banks 
themselves and the extension in the 
number of individual accounts we are 
enabled to get a more satisfactory 
and far-reaching service from the 


By Charles A. Colton 


The Boston Evening Transcript 


banks as they are at present organ- 
ized in up-to-date communities. 


In the Old Days 


Our own experience on credit ref- 
erences to banks in years gone by 
was often unsatisfactory; but this 
was generally due to the fact that 
the banks’ Credit Departments were 
not as well organized as at present: 
Again I think the personal phase of 
it is a very large factor and if one 
has a far-reaching acquaintance with 
the personnel of a banking institu- 
tion—I mean the Credit Department 
of it particularly—the results are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

If you can call up a particular in- 
dividual in the Credit Department of 
a bank, and can call him by name, 
you have an open sesame to credit 
data that you would never have oth- 
erwise. An inquiry directed to a 
bank generally will give you a gen- 
eral answer. What is usually sought 
is accurate and specific information 
which some individual in the Credit 
Department of a bank is usually able 
to give, frequently from personal 
knowledge of the party under in- 
quiry, and often far more complete 
than that shown in the file. 

The term “bank reference” should 
be sub-divided, for they cannot all 
stand on the same footing, and I do 
not consider them as of equal impor- 
tance. The ordinary checking ac- 
count in a national bank or trust 
company is subject to a great many 
changes and what might be true one 
day might not be true twenty-four 


hours later. Therefore it would 
seem as if a bank reference of that 
nature, although valuable, does not 
give a true index of the economic 
status of the party under inquiry, 
A savings bank account, either 
joint or individual, is a little mor 
stable, and if it shows continued 
growth it indicates advancing finan- 
cial strength. A co-operative bank 
account which has been running for 
a number of years: and showing 
substantial equity in a dwelling 
house is a very fair indication of 
financial substance and stability, 


Why Bank Should Give 
Credit Information — 


There seems to be what is: soi 
times called a bank viewpoint 
is to the effect that the party tne 
inquiry is a customer, or a clieHbil 
you please, of the bank and ai 
formation that the bank may 
must not be communicated to di 
That is to say, any data as 0 
party would be a breach of ¢ 
dence, or a breach of trust. 
banks do take that attitude) 
strongly urge the foregoing a 
reason for declining to give ft 
formation—or. indeed any it 
tion at all. 


Against this is the theory 
party under inquiry has auth 
the inquirer to get the inform 
from the bank. The inquirer is i 
agent of the bank’s customer in ask 
ing for it. If this agency theory 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Rochester Over the Top! 


As Credit Protection Fund Drive Opens in West 


(6 OCHESTER over the 
R top. Come on. It can 
be done !” 


This triumphant telegram from 
H. H. Kase, chairman of the Credit 
Protection Campaign of the National 
Association of Credit Men in the 
Central New York district, was re- 
ceived by chairmen in Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Toledo on 
the eve of campaign launchings in 
those cities. 

Although the message may have 
dampened the hopes of some leaders 
who had counted on winning for 
their districts the coveted honor of 
being first over the top, it offered con- 
crete proof that quota limits could 
be reached and passed. 

At the meeting in Pittsburgh two 
days later, opening the campaign in 
Western Pennsylvania, the announce- 
ment from Rochester was greeted 
with generous cheers. Members of 
the Pittsburgh committee immedi- 
ately wired a challenge to New Or- 
leans, which opened its campaign on 
the same night, suggesting a compe- 


H. H. Kase or ROCHESTER 


tition to see which city would have the 
highest percentage of its quota by 
May 28. The challenge was accepted 
with alacrity. 

Cincinnati, opening its campaign 
the following night, thereupon chal- 
lenged Pittsburgh and Cleveland to a 
three-cornered race. The Cincin- 
nati campaigners, gently intimating 
that “percentage of quota” was a 
piker’s phrase, suggested a competi- 


tion to see which city would first raise 
its entire quota. Stung, perhaps, by 
the tone of Cincinnati’s challenge, 
Pittsburgh leaped ahead of the field 
during the first week of campaign- 
ing, raising half of its quota within 
six working days. 


Providence Going Strong 
Except for a _ whirlwind effort 
which cut several days off the cam- 
paign schedule, Rochester would 
probably have yielded the honor of 
finishing first to Providence, which 
lacked less than $4,000 of its quota 
on May 11, when Rochester reached 
the goal. Both these cities are con- 
tinuing the campaign until all pros- 
pective subscribers in their districts 
have been seen, the Rhode Island 
leaders expressing confidence that 
Providence will reach a greater total 
than Rochester. 

As the Credit Protection drive en- 
ters the final month of the spring 
campaign, all eyes are centered on 
Minneapolis. Credit Protection Day 
at the national convention of the N. 


Three Leading Bankers Who Head Local Drives 


WatrTer K. Harpt 


Integrity Trust Company 
Philadelphia 


GEORGE DECAMP 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Cleveland 


RaAcpH S. RICHARDS 


R. I. Hospital Trust Co. 
Providence 





Courtesy, New Orleans Times Picayune. 


Drawn by Keith Temple. 


Sure Protection 


A. C. M., Wednesday, June 26, is 
to be the deadline for competition 
among the first eleven campaign dis- 
tricts. Representatives of each of 
the eleven key cities will report the 
amounts raised in their districts, and 
W. H. Pouch, past president of the 
N. A. C. M., national campaign 
chairman, will report the total 
amount raised for the country. 

Mr. Pouch announced recently, in 
a bulletin to local committee mem- 
bers, that the goal set for the first 
eleven districts was $875,000, namely 
half the total fund. Fourteen dis- 
tricts remain to be campaigned in the 
fall, and it is felt that if half the 
fund can be raised before the con- 
vention from the first eleven districts, 
little difficulty should be encoun- 
tered in raising the remainder of the 
fund from the remaining fourteen 
districts. 

A feature of the Credit Protection 


Day program at the convention is to 
be the awarding of trophies to those 
cities which have reached their quo- 
tas. Rochester is to receive a spe- 
cial trophy for reaching its quota 
first. Another special award is to be 
given to the city which piles up the 
highest percentage above its quota. 


June Campaigning 
Special efforts are planned for the 
first three weeks of June by all of the 
cities in which campaigns are being 
conducted, with the purpose of hav- 
ing as much as possible to report by 


the convention. In New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, where the 
size of the field to be covered made 
long campaigns necessary, steady 
progress is being made. Buffalo, 
Providence and the secondary cities 
of New York and New England have 
planned special efforts for the first 
three weeks of June with the deter- 
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mination to report themselves oyer 
the top at Minneapolis. 

Well organized campaigns are be. 
ing conducted in Uniontown, Johns. 
town and Altoona, Pa., and Whed. 
ing, W. Va., all of which are inelyd. 
ed in the Pittsburgh district, unde 
the leadership of Frank C. Demmiler. 
Past President George J. Grugy 
chairman for the Cincinnati district, 
has sub-committees assisting him jg 
Dayton, Columbus and Marietta, 0, 
and Parkersburg and Huntingtog, 
W. Va. Campaign leadership in th 
cities of northern Ohio is divided he 
tween George DeCamp of Cleveland 
and J. W. Koehrmann of Toledo, 

The Credit Protection committees 
in Chicago and Milwaukee, which 
have been engaged for months in the 
all important task of perfecting the 
ground work of their organization, 
plan to conduct preliminary cam 
paigns during the early weeks of 
June, soliciting subscriptions from 
the larger corporations in their ter- 
ritories. General campaigns in these 
cities will follow in the early Fall, 

The interest with which the Credit 
Protection campaign is being watched 
in official quarters is reflected in the 
following letter from George E. Q 
Johnson, United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Illinois, to 
Edward J. Hess, director-counsel of 
the Central Division Credit Protec 
tion Department, Mr. Johnson said 
in part: 

“In my work as United States At 
torney I have had ample opportunity 
to observe the work.of. the. Nationa 
Association of Credit’ Men. The 
thing that I have liked particuldfly 
well is that when cases were present: 
ed to this office, the investigation has 
been thorough and the preparation 
of the evidence fair, saving much 
time on the part of the Government's 
Bureau of Investigation auditors m 
preparing cases for presentation. 

“In my judgment the work of th 
association has saved business met 
large sums of money by frightening 
crooks out of the mercantile game 
when entered into for the purpose of 
fraud. So far as this office is cor 
cerned, while I am charged with th 
responsibility for it, I shall continu 
to welcome the co-operation of tht 
National Association of Credit Ma 
and strongly commend to them that 
they continue the policy in the future 
that they have pursued in the past=- 
‘No compromise with crooks !’” 

Maurice Crain. 
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OU cannot tell what a man 

\ looks like from a film nega- 

tive. It gives you an idea of 

his height and stature, but does. not 

bring out the characteristic details 

necessary to give you a complete pic- 

ture of the man. Only the developed 
photograph will do that. 


Neither can you get a complete 
credit picture of a company or an 
individual through the financial and 
property statement alone. An oper- 
ating, or profit and loss statement, is 
needed as a supplement to the finan- 
cial statement before the credit pic- 
ture can be complete. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men recognizing the need for a 
standard form of this kind has 
worked out, in co-operation with 
thirty credit and business executives, 
a standard operating statement de- 
signed to supplement the information 
derived from the use of financial and 
property statement blanks. 


The ideal credit formula is: The 
character to pay a debt—and the ca- 
pacity to do it. An operating state- 
ment is a direct revelation of the 
business capacity of a firm or an in- 
dividual. Is the customer operating 
at a profit—is he making money? 
The answer to this question will dis- 
close the basic credit strength or 
weakness of a company—and this 
answer can be obtained only from an 
operating statement. 


It is sometimes important to get 
more intimate information concern- 
ing the progress of a business than 
is revealed by a financial statement. 
To know the actual profit and ex- 
penses of a business is to know more 
of its credit capacity. The relation 
of net profits to the net worth of a 
company is one of the most important 
indications a credit executive can ob- 
tain. The operating statement indi- 
cates trends—the financial statement 
conditions. Bank loaning officers 
generally require a profit and loss 
statement before approving loans— 
the commercial credit executive 


should insist on the same require- 
ments. 


Some resistance may at first be met 
in getting customers to fill out the 
Standard operating statement. The 





















customer, however, will be as highly 
benefited through giving this infor- 
mation as the Credit Manager will 
be in receiving it. Educational ef- 
forts and continual requests will soon 
induce your customer to give will- 
ingly this very pertinent and valuable 
information. The debtor who re- 
fuses to supply an operating state- 
ment is hoisting a danger signal— 
and the credit executive appreciates 
danger signals ! 

This first draft of the standard 
operating statement printed herewith 
will be subject to changes as its wider 
use discloses facts that will more 
nearly make it suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. There 
are specific cases, of course, in which 
it cannot be used because it is stand- 
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Is He Making Money? 


New Form Brings Out the Facts 


ardized to meet general requirements. 

Unfortunately Credit Managers do 
not always give the attention to this 
particular source of information that 
it deserves; and as a result there 
have been unnecessarily heavy credit 
losses. It is believed that the new 
standard operating statement, ap- 
proved and published by the National 
Association of Credit Men, will be a 
valuable instrument for every credit 
executive. 

Look at a man’s credit only through 
a financial statement and you cannot 
expect to see any more details than 
you discern in a film negative. Sup- 
plement the financial statement with 
a properly executed standard operat- 
ing statement and you get a com- 
pletely a picture. 





operated my (our), business during the period. ._. 





Cash Sales, less returns ant Rimes. 
Charge P : 
To * * * “ 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4 Mashgndin Schon Hand gaining a shore ase 
5 
6. 


(At Cost 


DEDUCT: 


9. The Result is the Gross Profit (line 3 minus 8) 
DEDUCT EXPENSES: 


14. Delivery Expanse....... 
15. lee or Refrigeration 
16. Supplies .....0..+-. 
17. Advertising ........ 


CO: MARRRIR a cedccccovcn ce qeesesecceseese 


21. All Other Taxes and Licenses . 


ADD: 





a 
7 
DEDUCT: 
30. Other Expenses (Itemized briefly) 
_ ae 


ee 
3t. Final Net Pente (ew Lease) 

















. Purchases; Pine locoming Foslahe Freight ond d Deayage. for, ab shove period ........ 
NARREEIEIN - s cui seecacevaxicencoviatocoantarecs 


7. Mocrhendice Stock on Head at end of above period .......... 
or Market Pri whichever is lower)—Qbeck which: Cost, Market. 
8. Cost <a Maechention Sold ( (line 6 minus 7) ........4.000000e 





10. Proprietors or Officers’ Salaries .............sscceeeceeeeees 
11. Payroll—All Others Including Commissions Paid Employees 
12. Rent (or Operating Cost if on Own Property).......--.0--00 
FE. SE I osc cunsincccocenssdeetcccccecerensénes 





OO. Unomames ....cccccccoccccccccosccccscestoccccoccagcoosvons® 
20. U.S. fncome Tanes .........ccccecccccceccescccccccencescoes: 


22, Repaiss end Replocoments:......-...00+0+0 seespiindeaamailal 
23. Discounts Allowed ..........ccceeccceeseeeeeeeecsecsescenee 


24. Miscellaneous Operating Expenses (Explain Chief tems on Back of Sheet) 
SR, WAI weve ccccccdtsccccsccesovedecsecsécogesesacesecds 





BE eee SN ONIED S 5...ccccncrtedivaebsvighaleistcetectndsnassSoaccotccenqsanpavons Sea ie 


25. Balance Represents Net Profit (or Loss) From Operations (line 9 minus line 27) ..........220-ee0sse00e + 


. Other Income (Interest on Investments, Rentals, Etc., itemized briefly) 


| 


STANDARD OPERATING STATEMENT | 
oF 


(Form Adopted and Recommended by the National Association of Credit Men? 


The following Statement shows the exact condition under which 1 (we), 





a nes) Tee ye 


Statement is submitted to you to supplement our Financial or Property Statement aan in order that you may ie judge my (our) 
financial condition, for the purpose of extending credit accommodations. 








— ee eee 








1 (we), miaseendomacate 








1 shiiganlldhithtyhiguateadaieistonasaapaaaaiemaltnaiaibnads 


written). From my (our) 0 Dida it is an accurate statement of my (our), operating condition for the period beginning 


- wwe 19... and ending 
Name Individual, Firm or Daina etnies 
Date of signing statement ~~ 





| (If Partnership, name Partners. If Corporation, name Officers). 


sol 42 





semetemntnercnne SR enntniis 


a 


~ Town _.— —— - State. paces 
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One Month’s Convictions 


(March, 1929) 


Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


CASE 


Sam Dolmatz 
New York City 
(laces) 


Alex. Landner 
New Brunswick, N., J. 
(gen’l mdse.) 


Chas. Engler 
Trenton, N. J. 
(clo.) 


Liberty Store Undersell- 
ing Co. 
Liberty, N. C. 
(gen’l mdse.) 


Pinehurst Dry ‘Goods 
Store 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
(dry gds.) 


R. S. Olsen Company 
Geneseo, 


(dry goods ) 
Samuel Cohen & Com- 


pany. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(real estate) 


Seven Springs Supply 
Trading ‘Co. 
Seven Springs, N. C. 


(gen’l mdse.) 


Nelson Candy Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(confectionery ) 


Cajiafus & Panoupolous 
Detroit, Mich. 
(gro.) 


New York Daylight 
Bakery Co. 
Detroit, Mich, 
(bakery goods) 


Philip W. Autin 
Lafourche, La. 
(gen’l mdse.) 


Merrill Lumber Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
(lumber ) 


E, B. Goodman 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
(men’s furnishings ) 


M. Gluckman 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(gen’l mdse.) 


NOTE: Other defendants in this case havin; 
M. Gluckman and 


Persons CoNVICTED 
Sam Dolmatz 


Louis Nadel 
Irving M, Light 


Chas. Engler 


Ellis Nassar Hatem 
Joseph Elberry 


Ellis Nassar Hatem 


Ronald S. Olsen 


Samuel Cohen 


George Thomas 


Ben Lefkowitz 


James Cajiafus 
Peter Panoupolous 


Samuel Fishbein 


Philip Autin 
Clay Autin 
Alcid Autin 


Ralph M. Merrill 
A. V. Wineman 


E. B. Goodman 

J. G. Sims 

E. C, Gridley 
(attorney ) 


Michael Weisz 


CHARGE 
False statements 


Use of mails to defraud 


Use of mails to defraud 


Using mails to defraud 
Using mails to defraud 


Using mails to defraud 


Violation of New York State False 
Statement Law 


Perjury and concealment 


Using mails to defraud 


Vio. Postal Laws 


Concealment 


Concealment 


Vio. Perjury 


Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Conspiracy to violate Section 29-B, 
National Bankruptcy Act 


Conspiracy to violate Section 29-B, 
National Bankruptcy Act 


Charlotte Feldman to be confined in a Penitentiary for a period of one year. 
All three sentences suspended for a period of three years. 


A Total of 682 Convictions from June 1, 1925, to March 31, 1929. 
Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 


SENTENCE 
3 mos., suspended. 


Deferred 
Deferred 


Deferred 


18 months at Atlanta Penitentiary 
2 years in Southern Industrial Re- 
formatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Suspended sentence of 5 years 


Suspended sentence of 6 months 


Deferred 


1 year and 1 day at Atanta 


$1,000 fine 


7 mos. Detroit House of Correction 
7 mos. Detroit House of Correction 


1 yr. 1 mo. Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary 


12 mos, jail 
5 yrs. suspended 
5 yrs. suspended 


Sentence deferred 
Sentence deferred 


E. B. Goodman, J. G. Sims to be 
confined nine months in the San 
Bernardino County Jail. E.@ 
Gridley fined $1,000 


Fined $500; to be confined im the 
Los Angeles Co. Jail for a period 
of six months. Jail sentence sus- 
pended for 5 years; to report 
every 6 months to U. S. Attor 
ney. Not to commit a crime of 
a felony during probationary 
period 


’ g previously pleaded guilty were sentenced by the court as follows: 
M. Margolis to be confined 18 months in a Federal Penitentiary, 


-— 
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The Man and the Job 


Difficulties Met in Adjustment Bureau Work 


The Man 


Executive Ability 
Accounting Experience 
Legal Training 


Aggressiveness 


Personality, Appearance and Salesman- 


ship 
Diplomacy 


HE successful operation of an 
approved Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men requires a 
number of qualifications. What the 
job calls for, and the personal quali- 
fications of the man who handles the 
job are outlined herewith. 

Let us consider the conduct of a 
case in order that we may more read- 
ily understand what is required and 
the mechanics of the procedure of 
the modern Adjustment Bureau. 

The Credit Manager of a large 
wholesale house, having noted that 
one of its valued customers, who has 
not taken advantage of discount 
terms for several months, is gradu- 
ally building up his account by pur- 
chases in excess of remittances, de- 
cides that the account requires special 
investigation. Reference to a cur- 
rent Interchange Report of the local 
Credit Association indicates pay- 
ments 60 to 90 days slow in all mar- 
kets. Reference to commercial 
agency information reveals that the 
general trade conditions are favor- 
able; and, in the absence of a finan- 
cial statement, the management is 
considered competent and the com- 
pany is said to be holding its own. 
As these reports are not consistent, 
the Credit Manager requests a finan- 
cial statement and politely suggests 
a conference with the debtor. The 
latter thereupon calls at the office of 


By J. A. Pilling 


Adjustment Bureau Department, N. A. C. M. 


Operation 








the Credit Manager and submits a 
statement of recent date from which 
it is apparent that the company, al- 
though solvent, is vitally in need of 
additional working capital to enable 
it to continue. It is apparent that ac- 
tion against the company to enforce 
payment will precipitate a crisis and 
probably cause not only the loss of a 
customer, but a large financial loss 
to the creditor. 

The Credit Manager, realizing that 
immediate concerted action of all the 
creditors is necessary, telephones to 
the manager of his local Adjustment 
Bureau for advice. A brief state- 
ment of the facts indicates to the 
Manager that here is an opportunity 
to render a service to the members 
of his Association and to the business 
world, and he immediately joins the 
conference. 

The Manager’s first duty is to ex- 
plain the object of his organization, 
its principles and ethics of procedure 
and its ability to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all creditors to an extension 
or a reasonable adjustment, if an in- 
vestigation by his trained assistant 
gives reasonable assurance that re- 
habilitation is practical. He will 
further explain that although the 
first obligation of the Adjustment 
Bureau is to the creditor, it will see 
that all the rights of the debtor are 
protected. His personality immedi- 
ately commands the respect and con- 


Administration 
Investigation 
Liquidation 


Methods of Procedure 


Leadership in Conduct of Creditors’ & 
Committee Meetings 


The Job 





fidence of the debtor. 

His accounting experience will 
prove of benefit in a review of the 
financial statement with the parties 
interested. He will secure the con- 
sent of the debtor to a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts to be fur- 
ther reviewed at an early date with 
the representatives of the major 
creditors. 

The executive ability exercised in 
the assignment of and the instruc- 
tions issued to the accountants em- 
ployed to make the investigation will 
insure a comprehensive analysis of 
the present condition of the business 
and of the prospects of rehabilita- 
tion. 

At the conference, attended by a 
dozen or so of the larger creditors, 
the Adjustment Bureau Manager’s 
accounting experience will be of 
great assistance in analyzing the true 
condition of the business and his legal 
training and knowledge of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law and State statutes will 
assist the creditors in agreeing upon 
the best method of procedure to 
properly safeguard their interest. 

The investigation may reveal that 
immediate liquidation of the business 
will result in only a small return to 
the creditors, and that rehabilitation 
is possible by a reduction of expens- 
es, by a change in sales policy, or 
by some other plan, depending upon 
the causes of the present condition of 
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the business. The Manager suggests 
that a temporary committee be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the business 
through the agency of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau, the manager acting as 
Trustee. This committee is to call 
a general meeting of all creditors to 
acquaint them with the facts and to 
secure their co-operation. At the 
general meeting of creditors, the 
Manager will present his plan of pro- 
cedure for endorsement. 

At this meeting a permanent cred- 
itor’s committee will be elected to ad- 
vise with the Trustee in the adminis- 
tration of the case. 

A custodian or manager, a member 
of the Adjustment Bureau staff, will 





be placed in charge of the debtor’s 
business. 

A complete accounting record of 
cash receipts, cash disbursements, 
journal and general ledger will be 
maintained by the Bureau. A bank 
account, in the name of the Trustee, 
will be opened and all cash received 
or paid out will be accurately ac- 
counted for. The accounts, notes 
payable and other indebtedness will 
be listed for the payment of divi- 
dends on a pro-rata basis. Claims 
to priority will be thorougtily inves- 
tigated. Purchases and all expense 
items will be investigated to insure 
against the dissipation of such equity 
as may obtain to the creditors. Com- 





VERY business has one!— 
EK, The fellow who feels that he 

is disliked because he forms a 
bulwark of protection between his 
company and those with whom it 
deals. In some businesses, he is the 
Credit Manager. In the insurance 
business, he is the claim adjustor. 
Of course, the underwriter is in the 
same position also, but it is the ad- 
justor in particular who meets with 
the greatest amount of abuse. He is 
the man who asks a lot of what seem 
to be unnecessary and foolish ques- 
tions; sometimes he gets personal 
and even tires one’s patience. 

The Credit Manager has something 
still to be obtained; the adjustor 
merely stands in the way of some- 
thing imagined to be already the 
property of a claimant. Why so much 
red tape to obtain something that ap- 
pears to be already one’s own? In 
answering the question it might be 
advisable to study the functions of an 
insurance company. The premiums 
paid in to an insurance company be- 
come its property only as the period 
of time covered by the policy elapses. 
The insurance company might be 
likened to a clearing house through 
which policyholders combine to pay 
the losses of those who meet with 
misfortune. Thus it may be seen 
that the company, as well as having 
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plete minutes of creditors’ commit: 
tee meetings will be made a part of 
the records of the estate. The | 
insurance and other items of impor- 
tance will be thoroughly investigated 
and adjusted. 

Daily or weekly reports of sales, 
collections, expenses, and all other ae. 
tivities of the business will be under 
the active control of the Trustee, 
who will render periodical reports to 
all creditors. The Trustee’s aggres. 
siveness and his sense of duty toward 
the creditors will insure prompt ag. 
tion in the liquidation of the business, 
in the event that conditions become 
unsatisfactory, before the assets have 
been dissipated. 





Credit Managers Can Help 


Where Claimants and Insurance Adjustors Meet 


By Leslie F. Tillinghast 


an obligation to policyholders who 
have sustained losses, has a responsi- 
bility to discharge involving those 
who do not have losses. 

The insurance company may not 
pay claims without sufficient inves- 
tigation to determine their justifica- 
tion any more than the banker may 
make a loan or the manufacturer ap- 
prove a line of credit without previ- 
ously satisfying themselves of the 
financial stability of the applicant. In- 
surance companies are not dealing 
with their own money; they do not 
deal merely with the money of one 
individual claimant; they deal with 
the money of thousands of persons all 
of whom are parties at interest. It 
follows that the only proper basis on 
which they may conduct their affairs 
is the basis of facts! 

Some folks, when the adjustor ar- 
rives to settle a claim, take the atti- 
tude that he is trying to cheat them 
or to deprive them of something that 
belongs to them. Such, of course, 
is not the case. To be sure, no com- 
pany wants to pay claims that are not 
meritorious. By the same token, ex- 
aggerated claims—not to mention 
fraudulent claims—are not strange to 
the insurance adjustor. This, pos- 
sibly, accounts for the element of cau- 
tion usually found in his make-up. 

Human nature is endowed with 


that common characteristic oi acquisi- 
tiveness. Rich man, poor man, beg- 
gar-man, thief; all have the innate 
desire for material gain. All that 
differentiates one from the other is 
the matter of self-control. Golfers 
who cannot resist the temptation to 
“forget” a few strokes; young ladies 
who try to escape the street car con 
ductor; such instances are cases in 
point. 


Honest or Dishonest? 


Recently, a man who, according to 
worldly standards would demand the 
respect of others, accidentally and 
unknown to me backed into my auto- 
mobile. He came to me and told me 
about the accident, and I admired him 
for his honorableness. No visible 
damage had been done, and I sug- 
gested that the incident be forgotten. 
But such was not in accord with his 
generous nature. He suggested that 
if the car required any other repaif 
or adjustment, this would be a good 
time to take care of it, for he was 
insured! Call him dishonest? Pos 
sibly ; but, if so, there are others just 
like him. 

A case familiar to nearly every if 
surance man is that of a prominent 
man of affluence who has recently 
received considerable notoriety. Itis 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ROGRESS is the result of 
P education. Education 

is achieved by sending the 
mind on a journey. A mind trained 
to travel through the channels of our 
chosen avocation begets a wealth of 
learning. 

Too many credit men plod along 
within a restricted circle, stunting 
their growth and advancement. 

What better encouragement can be 
given our minds to travel wisely than 
personally to step out! What wiser 
decision can be made than to choose 
the annual convention of. our own 
N. A. C. M. Credit conferences like 
this are institutions of learning. 

With many and various industries 
well represented, Minneapolis is 
known as the largest tractor and 
farm implement manufacturing cen- 
ter in the world. There will also 
be found located the largest primary 
wheat market and largest wheat ex- 
change in the world. 

After commencement, your whole 
family will enjoy a trip to the fa- 
vored city in the center of the garden 
spot of the world, at a season when 
it is neither too hot or too cold, an 
opportunity to rub shoulders with 
2,000 men and women whose prob- 
lems are your problems, to listen to 
nationally known authorities, to take 
part in the deliberations of credit ac- 
tivities of every kind. Can you im- 
agine a better opportunity to advance 
and prepare yourself for the every- 
day battle of wits? 

How can any concern afford to 
neglect this op- 
portunity to in- 
crease the effic- 
iency of so im- 
portant an ele- 
ment in the 
business as its 
credit executive ? 
Not only intan- 
gible profits ac- 
crue from at- 
tendance, b ut 
definite benefits 
such as immedi- 




































By H.S. Holbrook 


President of the Minneapolis Assn. of Credit Men 


ately useful information and contact. 

“A member of the N. A. C. M. fra- 
ternity benefits by membership in 
perhaps a more practical and mate- 
rial a way than does a member of 
other fraternities,” declares Executive 
Manager Stephen 1. Miller. 

“But to be a member is valuable 
not only practically but in a larger 
sense. There is a cloud of witnesses 
to the fact that attendance at the an- 
nual N. A. C. M. Conventions is 
worth far more than the expenditure 
of time and money involved. No one 
will regret attending the Credit Con- 
gress of 1929 at Minneapolis, where 
committees of capable and hospitable 
men and women are preparing to 
make our visit of the utmost pleasure 
and profit.” 


Business Features of 


Convention Program 

As each delegate registers for the 
Convention at Minneapolis, he will 
receive among other documents a 
printed program of the Convention 
containing a detailed, up-to-date 
time schedule. There follows an 
outline of the program—without the 


well organized entertainment fea- 
tures: 
On Sunday, June 23, from 2 to 9 p. m.,, 


delegates can register on the mezzanine 
floor of the Convention headquarters hotel, 
the Radisson. On Monday the registra- 
tion office will be open at 8 a. m. 

Monday, June 24, at 1:30 p. m., the 
Convention will open at the Garrick Thea- 
tre with music and general “get together” 
singing. J. F. McGrath, Executive Chair- 
man of the General Convention Commit- 
tees, will call the Convention to order, and 





Municipal auditorium, at Minneapolis, in which the opening session of the ‘Con onven- 
tion will be held. 
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Sending the Mind onaJourney 
The N.A.C.M. Convention as Education 


the presentation of the gavel to President 
Frank D. Rock will take place. After the 
Invocation, greetings to the Convention 
will be offered by the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion, the Mayor of St. Paul, the Mayor of 
Minneapolis and the Liewtenant-Governor 
of Minnesota. Vice-president E. D. Ross, 
Western Division, will respond to the 
greetings. 

President Rock will then introduce the 
guests on the platform, and greetings will 
be received from the president of the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates, Arthur F. Barnes 
of St. Louis, who will introduce B. V. 
Moore, former! deputy seen of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Moore’s address will be followed by 
announcements and the appointment of 
committees. Executive Manager Stephen 
I. Miller will then introduce the next 
speaker, Harold Stonier, National Educa- 
tional Director of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

Monday morning, June. 24, at the Nicol- 
let Hotel at 10 a. m., the Robert* Morris 
Associates will open their own meeting. 
Monday, at 7 p. m., they will hold their 
annual conference dinner in the Ball Room 
of the Nicollet Hotel. 

On Tuesday morning, June 25, the gen- 
eral session of the Convention will open at 
9:15. After the Invocation, the first ad- 
dress,—on the proper analysis of the mer- 
chandise item in financial statements,— 
will be given by C. Oliver Wellington of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., Boston. 

This will be followed by an address by 
J. H. Wiles, vice-president of the Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City on “The 
Credit Department as a Sales Asset”. The 
Convention will then receive greetings 
from the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association, Ltd., through General Man- 
ager Henry Detchon. There will be ad- 
dresses by President D. A. Whittaker, of 
the Canadian organization and another 
prominent Canadian speaker. 


Trade Group Meetings 


The many Convention trade group meet- 
ings will be held Tuesday, June 25, start- 
ing at 2:30 p. m. The various meeting 
places and the names of chairmen will be 
announced to those in attendance at the 
Monday and Tuesday sessions of the Con- 
vention, and this 
information will 
also be available at 
the. Registration 
Desk in the Hotel 
Radisson. The 
Bankers Group 
meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon will 
be held at 2 o’clock 
in the Ball Room 
of the Nicollet Ho- 
tel and this session 
will be open to all 
in attendance at the 
Convention. This 
program has been 
arranged by the 
Robert Morris As- 
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sociates and consists of an address on “Our 
Organization Relationship” by Executive 
Manager Stephen I. Miller, an address on 
“Handling and Financing the Grain Busi- 
ness of the Northwest” by Charles G. 
Ireys, treasurer of the Russell Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and an illustrated address, ‘Min- 
ing in the Lake Superior Region” by John 
H. Hearding of the Oliver Mining Co., 
Duluth. 

The Foreign Trade Forum will also be 
held Tuesday afternoon in the Radisson 
Hotel. 

On Tuesday evening, June 25, there will 
be ‘held the National Institute of Credit 
debate, “Resolved: That the Charging of 
Interest on Past Due Accounts is a Sound 
Credit Policy.” The judges will be, Vice- 
President William Fraser, New York, and 
Vice-President E, Don Ross, Portland, 
Oregon. The affirmative will be taken by 
the Minneapolis chapter with the follow- 
ing team: Harry I.:Condon, The Bearman 
Fruit Co. and F. Howard Winney, Atwood 
& Co.; alternates, Frank H. Gudgeon, 
Hills Brothers Co. and H. S. Holbrook, 
John Leslie Paper Co. The negative side 
will be taken by the Chicago chapter with 
the following team: C. L. Holman, Wilson 
Brothers and L. T. Hadley, Goodman 
Manufacturing Co.; alternate, H. W. 
Clausen, C. D. Osborn Co. 


Credit Protection Session 


The Wednesday morning session, follow- 
ing the annual report of the President, will 
be devoted to Credit Protection in view of 
the important accomplishments of the De- 
partment and the raising of the Second 
Credit Protection Fund. Past President 
William H. Pouch, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, Second Credit 
Protection Fund, will preside at this ses- 
sion. Alexander McCune, Referee in 
Bankruptcy of Minnesota, will address the 
Convention. Vice-President William Fra- 
ser, Chairman of the National Organiza- 
tion Committee will speak on the organiza- 
tion of the Fund. National Director W. 
W. Kerr of Chicago will speak on “Credit 
Protection in the Central Division”. One 
of the outstanding addresses of the Conven- 
tion. will then be given by Judge Charles 
H. Tuttle; United States Attorney for’ the 
Southern District of New York. 

On Wednesday evening, the Credit 
Women's Dinner will be held. An im- 
portant program has been arranged by the 
Women Credit Managers. 


General Harbord’s Address 


At the Thursday, June 27 general ses- 
sion, the Executive Manager and Treas- 
urer will. render his report. 

The first address of this session will be 
that of former director H. H. Heimann 
of Nilés on “Effective Credit Co-operation 
in Business”. Dr. Hugh Baker, manager 
of the. Trade Associations Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will then address the Convention on 
the credit phase of commercial organiza- 
tion. 














One of the thirty big buildings on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota 


General J. G. Harbord, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, will then 
deliver the closing address of the Thurs- 
day morning session. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 27, start- 
ing at 2 p. m., P. H. Carr of Minneapolis 
will offer the greetings of the National 
Retail Credit Association. There will then 
be an address on “Business Service and 
Its Relationship to the Banker, Whole- 
saler and Retailer” by J. A. Bond, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco. 

Dr. Frank A. Fall, director of Education 
and Research will make the report of the 
Trade Group Survey which will as usual 
furnish a nation-wide picture of present and 
future credit conditions in various lines. 
The editor of the Crepir MonrHty will 




















George J. Gruen, 
Wm. H. Pouch, New York. 
R. T. Baden, Baltimore. 

E. S. Elkus, San Francisco. 
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National Association of Credit Men 
Nominations Committee at Minneapolis 


The Nominations Committee of the 
Credit Men which will function at the 34th Annual Convention at 
Minneapolis, June 24-29, will consist of: 


Ex-PRESIDENTS 


Cincinnati, CHAIRMAN 


MemsBers At LARGE 


. S. Hughes, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston. 
. J. McMahon, Armour & Co., St. Louis. 


C. W. Clayton, F. P. May Hardware Co., Washington. 
W. F. Smith, Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga. 
R. C. Kramer, American Lady Corset Co., Detroit. 

H. S. Ensign, Grit Printing Co., Wichita. 

G. K. Keller, King Mfg. Co., Toledo. 

E. P. Trussell, Armour & Co., Omaha. 

H 


. W. Oakes, Isbell-Kent-Oakes Dry Goods Co., Denver. 
Geo. J. Kern, Crocker First Natl. Bank, San Francisco. 


MEMBERS FROM DISTRICTS 


E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

Harold H. Kase, Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester. 

W. A. Williams, Williams & Reed, Inc., Richmond. 

Ivan Stein, A. R. Duncan Co., Cleveland. 

Henry H. Heimann, Kawneer Co., Niles. 

E. P. Singleton, Nash Hardware Co., Fort Worth. 

R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner, Augusta. 

W. L. Mackay, Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Duluth. 

A. E. Southgate, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City. 
F. H. McComas, McComas Dry Goods Co., Los Angeles. 
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make announcements regarding Associa. 
tion publications. There will be an ag 
dress, “Administration of the Bankr 
Law in the Light of Recent Disclosures", 
by W. Randolph Montgomery, New York, 
of counsel for the Association. The Ng. 
tional Bankruptcy Committee will submit 
its report. The last item on this after. 
noon’s program will be the proposed re. 
vision of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
On Friday morning, June 28, the Resoly. 
tions Committee will report. At 9:55 a, m, 
the Convention will then have the honor 
of hearing an address by the Governor of 
Minnesota, Theodore Christianson. 


Election of Officers 


Jacque L. Meyers of Rochester wil 
speak on “Our Association Membership” 
and the Executive Manager will award 
membership trophies. The Nominations 
Committee will report and the president 
and vice-presidents for the ensuing year 
will be elected. At noon, there will be the 
presentation of the gavel to the new presi- 
dent, and at 12:15 there will be the pres- 
entation of a gift to the retiring president, 
At 12:20, the chairman of the Minneapolis 
Convention Committees will be introduced, 
unfinished business will be taken up, and 
at 1 p. m., the Convention will adjourn. 
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Accounting Machine 


TYPEWRITES —all descriptions from 
the ordinary typewriter keyboard. 


MULTIPLIES—directly and, by the 
depression of one key, prints the results. 


ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—posts ledger, 
statement and proof journal (or other 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY. 


combinations of records) in one 
operation. 


ACCUMULATES TOTALS —for distri- 
butions and proofs of posting. Prints 
totals by the depression of one key. 


Call the local Burroughs office, or check 
the applications that interest you. 


6256 SECGND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send more information about the Burroughs Accounting Machine on the work I have checked: 


Billing 7) 
Invoice calculated and written at 
one time. 


Accounts Payable | 


Ledgers with or without remittance 
advice—or journal-voucher system 
instead of ledger — including regis- 
Billing Cj tration of invoices. » 
Combined with other records. 
Stock Records 7 Labor — materials — purchases — 


Of quantities — values — or both sales — expense—cash, separately or 
quantities and values together. combined with other records. 


Distribution | 


ADDING: BOOKKEE 


AC ULATING 


Payroll 
On cash or check payments includ- 
ing extension of time tickets, etc. 


Costs (_) 
Figuring labor, material, distribu- 
tion, summaries, cost sheets, etc. 
Pro-rating (|) 


Of expense, payroll, costs, etc. 


Accounts Receivable _) 


Ledger, statement and proof journal 
in combination —ledger and end of 
month statement—with or without 
typewritten description. 


Sales Audit |] 
2a 


Inventory [] 


AND BILLING MACHINES 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 





Farrell on Foreign Fe 
Views of the President of the United States @C 


By Chester H. McCall 


Or cs expansion of our for- 
eign commerce cannot 
fail to bring into exist- 
ence questions likely to create misun- 
derstandings in direct proportion as 
the premises upon which they rest re- 
main shrouded in obscurity. In the 
midst of our activities perhaps in- 
sufficient attention has been paid to 
the great principle that the conditions 
that affect the welfare of any people 
however far from us exert a corre- 
sponding influence upon our foreign 
trade, and consequently upon the 
daily work of American producers 
who help to supply the needs of con- 
sumers throughout the world.” 
James A. Farrell, President of the 
United States Steel Corporation, in 
his address on April 19, before the 
general session of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, of which he is 
Chairman, opened with the preceding 
paragraph.- This sounded the key- 
note of his intense interest through 


the years in promoting public interest 
in foreign trade and encouraging the 
dissemination of information about 
the true status of our foreign trade 
business. 

The expansion of our foreign trade 


Jhas enlarged in scope until it is a gi- 


gantic institution affecting directly or 
indirectly the ebb and flow of our 
economic life. And yet, questions 
are likely to arise creating “misun- 
derstandings in direct proportion as 
the premises upon which they rest 
remain shrouded in obscurity.” 

Mr. Farrell was asked by Frank W. 
Timson of the National Association 
of Credit Men, following an address 
before the National Foreign Trade 
Council, to elaborate for the credit 
fraternity some of the points he made 
and to answer a few questions that 
would help to clarify principles and 
practices of foreign trade that are 
still shrouded in obscurity in the 
minds of a great many business men 


Fiyrinc CLoup 


In 1851, when we were a great maritime nation, this famous clipper 
carried a cargo and passengers from New York to San Francisco in 
days, 18 hours, hanging up the record of 374 miles in one day. 





who are thoroughly skilled in dome 
tic commerce. 

Mr. Farrell is regarded as the fom 
most individual force in our inten 
tional commerce, besides being { 
active head: of one of the gre 


organizations in the world. ° Hisipik 


terest in foreign trade and his aetim. 
ties along this line have been a egy 
tallization of the ideals to which 
believes foreign trade should op 
form. 

In 1924 he said, “Foreign trak 
progress means progress of bette 
conditions of living for all the pe 
ples of the world.” No economic 
dream could be more important thay 
the one embodied in this definitional 
the purpose of foreign trade. 

All rivers eventually reach te 
seas. The streams of activity in ME 
Farrell’s life—heredity, environmen, 
avocational preference and businew 
exigencies—are all united into ¢ 
great river of predominant intent 
flowing towards the seas of commer 
cial expansion of the Nation’s ¢ 
merce. 

A brief description of the sou 
of the streams that make up the fife 
river of James A. Farrell will en 
one to understand more clearly is 
interpretations of foreign trade aml 
the principles underlying his admin 
istration of the foreign trade exp 
sion of the United States Steel Gr 
poration. 

The call of the sea has been inf 
blood of the Farrell family for ger 
erations. Back in the golden seaem 
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of the Eighteenth Century the gratgi 


grandfather of the president of i 
Steel Corporation established a shi 
line between Holyhead and Dublit 
Mr. Farrell’s father came to i 
United States and became the me 
ter and owner of one of the fleets@ 
clipper ships which 
American supremacy on the Mig 
seas — a supremacy subsequelil 
lost and not yet recovered. ; 
one of his ships met disasit 
Captain Farrell put to sea towall 
the scene of the wreck and was 
heard from again. 
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dome Young Jim Farrell was only four- 
*n years old when the sea claimed 


he fomiinis father and it was necessary for 
intermaiim to leave school and begin work 
‘ing tellin a steel wire mill at New Haven. 














ereatlthere he labored ten hours a day 
His in Marrying red hot steel bars with a pair 
$ actif tongs. Jim Farrell worked eigh- 
a jeen years in the mills, and considered 
hich helt a privilege to study, after work- 
ld con Mpg hours, all he could about the steel 
industry and about the business and 
gineering principles underlying that 
At eighteen he was six feet tall 
nnd one hundred and ninety pounds 
of strength—a mill foreman control- 
ing 1800 men. Young Farrell had 
he confidence of his men and if nec- 
ach the ilessa persuasive powers—which 
in Mr MBhey appreciated ! 
onmen,™ Farrell’s business transactions car- 
businewMried him through the positions of 
nto omiaborer, foreman, superintendent and 
During this period of 
‘ommerm@erowth he was always engaged upon 
's comlan exhaustive study of foreign mar- 
ets. This study began to pay ad- 
ours ministrative dividends when he went 
the lien 1899 from general manager to 
1 enalke@iforeign sales agent of the American 
arly hismSteel & Wire Company. 
ade aw When this company was taken 
admim@over by the United States Steel Cor- 
- expar@poration, Mr. Farrell became Presi- 
eel CorMdent of the U. S. Steel Products 
Company, formed to develop foreign 
trade for the steel corporation. There 
was scarcely any overseas business 
when he first took the position, but 
ina few years Farrell had raised the 
foreign trade of his company to over 
one hundred million dollars. His 
responsibility in the export branch 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
ton was to sell the products of the 
corporation and its subsidiaries in 
foreign markets; his position carry- 
ing with it the right to purchase ma- 
terial, charter vessels, transport raw 
mand finished products and conduct its 
foreign trade business in its entirety. 
In January, 1911, he became Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which position he has held 
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until the present day. Mr. Farrell 
does not like to be called a commer- 
cial or foreign trade wizard and he is 
very modest in appraising his contri- 
butions to American business and 
foreign trade. He dislikes being 
talked about, but in order to make 
entirely clear the background of one 
of the greatest foreign trade leaders 
the world has ever produced, it is 
necessary to throw into bold relief 
some of his abilities and qualifica- 
tions. 

A few months ago a foreign trade 
executive was asked what was the 
best treatise and compendium of in- 
formation obtainable on internation- 
al trade in its various ramifications. 
He said that the testimony Mr. Far- 
rell gave as a witness in the United 
States Steel Dissolution Case before 


the United States Supreme Court is 
the most valuable body of first hand 
information on foreign trade that has 
been gathered together. Mr. Farrell 
is known to have a most retentive 
memory, but it is only upon read- 
ing his testimony in that case, which 
was given without notes, that his 
mental comprehensiveness can be ful- 
ly appreciated. 


A Human Encyclopedia 


He is a veritable encyclopedia of 
knowledge on shipping, tariffs and 
trade routes. His mind has been 
trained to function as a gazeteer, an 
atlas and a statistical reservoir per- 
taining to every conceivable phase of 
international trade. He has a mental 
motion picture of the whole world— 
he can project on a brain screen for 
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SAVANNAH 
She was the first vessel to cross the Atlantic fitted with steam 


engines, crossing from N 


ew York in 1819 in 25 days. The Irish 


coast guard, thinking her afire, put out to the rescue. 


his analysis harbors, rivers, sources 
of raw material, the strange habits of 
strange people, the courses of trade 
routes and many other conditions and 
factors that may affect in some way 
the ebb and flow of international 
trade. 

Mr. Farrell wrote a letter to Wil- 
liam E. Corey, then President of the 
United States Steel Corporation on 
July 27, 1903. On January 22, 1912, 
the chairman of the Investigation 
Committee asked Mr. Farrell what 
the letter was about. He answered, 
“As I recall it, I submitted a number 
of suggestions as to the manner of 
organizing this company, establishing 
branch offices and the concentration 
of the sale of materials through this 
single company. I have a rather dis- 
tinct recollection of it and believe I 
can quote it for you in more detail.” 
At another time, Mr. Farrell in tell- 
ing of a transaction that happened 
eight years before said, “I remember 
this transaction distinctly, even to the 
names of the people who indulged in 
the transaction and also the gentle- 
man who sent the letter.” 

This official question was also put 
to Mr. Farrell: “What was the 
freight cost per ton at the time on 
rails from this part of the United 
States over to the Mexican side?” 
Mr. Farrell reaching back eight years 
with his memory replied without hes- 
itation, “Three dollars and five cents 
a ton. That was one dollar and 
forty-five cents from Pittsburgh to 
Baltimore and one dollar and sixty 
cents freight from Baltimore to Gal- 
veston by sailing vessel.” He then 
mentioned the exact quantities of fer- 





romanganese, ferrosilicon and spie- 
geleisen contained in the particular 
product under discussion. 

Questioned as to what ingredients 
enter into wire products, his answer 
was, “Between two and three hun- 
dred—shall I name them?” 

The scope of his knowledge of the 
steel business seemed unlimited. One 
lawyer wanted to know about how 
much serap-iron was collected by 
junk men, and he said “About one 
million five hundred thousand tons.” 
Another wanted to know how many 
wheels were made in the United 
States. Mr. Farrell stated specific- 
ally that there were about 2,260,000 
steel wheels and about 1,600,000 wire 
steel wheels. 

These instances of Mr. Farrell’s 
remarkable memory and knowledge 
are quoted not to impose any luster 
upon his career, but merely to indi- 


A Merchantman 
Flying the American Flag 


(See Cover Design) 


FULL-RIGGED merchant- 

man, “Tusitalz,” is still sail- 
ing the seas under the American 
flag, still carrying merchandise,— 
from New York to Hawaii— 
thanks to James A. Farrell, her 
present owner. A recent photo- 
graph of this embodiment of the 
past, appears on the cover of this 
issue of the Credit Monthly. With 
the pictures of older American 
merchant ships here reproduced, 
it was furnished by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, of which 
Mr. Farrell is chairman. 
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cate the tremendous capacity our 
leading executives must have today, 
as well as the extent of knowledge 
with which the successful foreign 
trade executive must expect to famil- 
iarize himself. 

Out of Mr. Farrell’s vast import- 
ing and exporting experience grew 
the conviction that foreign trade was 
made up of four great elements— 
manufacturing, merchant trading, 
shipping, and banking. The Foreign 
Trade Council, of which he is chair- 
man, was organized to help formulate 
effective national policies towards 
foreign trade and merchandising, 

It was at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress on “The Business of the Sea” 
at the Sixteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention that Mr. Farrell 
was asked if he could talk for awhile 
on certain phases of foreign trade for 
publication in the Crepir Monruty, 
As he began to talk, the delegates 
filed out of the convention hall until 
it was empty. Even with important 
convention business requiring atten- 
tion Mr. Farrell was not at all insist- 
ent on putting a red rush tag on the 
questions asked him. 

His sturdy sea ancestry is evident 
in his massive frame. He is a moun- 
tain of a man and as big in kindliness 
and humanity as in stature. He is 
not exactly a slow talker, but he is 
deliberate—the kind of deliberation 
that signifies conviction. 


Foreign Trade Education 


“Mr. Farrell, what are the educa- 
tional qualifications a man should pos- 
sess to become a specialist in foreign 
trade and what general plan of study 
and education would you suggest that 
younger business men should follow 
to develop themselves into successful 
foreign trade executives ?” 

“The first qualification that a for- 
eign trade executive should possess is 
the same general qualification that 
every business executive should pos- 
sess,” he answered. “That is, he 
should be eagerly expectant of new 
ideas and ready to reform convictions 
in the light of added knowledge and 
dispelled ignorance and misapprehen- 
sion. The foreign trade executive 
more than any other perhaps requires 
the open mind because he is continu- 
ally coming into contact with the 
prejudices and peculiarities of for- 
eign buyers which are far more in- 
tense and require a great deal more 
strategy than do the sectional differ- 
ences in domestic trade. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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peice Good business management demands ability to 
ards visualize and apply simplified processes and pro- 
B. cedure, to increase output and to eliminate lost 
Sea” motion and waste in production and distribution. 


rrell And one thing more, — to visualize and apply the 
ns cash power of the Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
ILY, to reimburse for loss and bridge the gap of business 
pase interruption. 


tant Every one of your debtor-customers is a partner 
sist- in your business. Is his management as good as yours 
the insurance-wise? 
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Eleven Keys to Success 


By H. W. Arnold 


Vice-President and General Manager, Delco-Light Company, 





F America is to maintain her posi- 
tion as the commercial leader of 
the world, business men must prepare 
themselves individually for bigger and 
better work in the new era, according 
to Vice-President and General Man- 
ager H. W. Arnold of the Delco- 
Light Company, who gave an inspir- 
ing talk at the recent Ohio State Con- 
ference of Credit Men. Mr. Arnold 
in his talk displayed a series of eleven 
charts with the QueEsTIon (repro- 
duced on this page) visible to the au- 
dience. As each point was developed, 
the wrapping-paper masking the 
ANSWER was removed, displaying the 
answer as printed in the first column 
of the next page. Mr. Arnold tells 
the Crepir Monrtuty that some of 
these points have been drawn from 
the writings of the late Dr: Frank 
Crane as well as from Mr. Arnold’s 
own experience. 
“The secret of production is saving 
waste. It has been pointed out that 
50 per cent. of production is waste. 





Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dayton 


A thrifty man saves his pennies and 
the wise man—the smart man—saves 
his minutes and hours,” said Mr. Ar- 
nold. 


“The greatest armament a man can | 


have is a fighting heart. The money 
is paid to the man who trudges along 
with his fighting heart and does not 
know how to quit. Lindbergh had a 
fighting heart and he accomplished 
what the stand-patters said could not 
be done. We must not lose our faith 
or courage. 

“The cheapest, stupidest and easi- 
est thing to do in the world is to find 
fault. Anybody can do that. There 
are always those who are trying to 
blame others. It is the old army game 
of passing the buck to somebody else. 

“The greatest stumbling block in 
the world is egotism. It licks men 


and holds them down by their trying | 


to make others see things through a 
Capital I. It is a stumbling block 
over which any man may fall into 
the ditch. 

“The meanest feeling of which 
anyone is capable is feeling bad about 
another’s suecess. Full credit should 
be given to the person who is able 
to forge ahead as a result of his own 
efforts. 

“The most disagreeable person in 
the world is a complainer. We have 
no room for such a type of a man in 
any organization. This is the man 
who thinks everything is wrong and 
everybody is out of step except him- 
self. 

“The worst bankrupt in the world 
is the man who has lost his enthusi- 
asm. Let a man lose everything else 
in the world but his enthusiasm and 
he will come through again to suc- 
cess. 

“The greatest power in the world 
is not that of Niagara Falls or some 
other material thing, but constructive 
thinking. Great things are accom- 
plished by rightly directed thought. 

“The thing that costs least and sells 
for most is politeness. The man who 
gets others to think well of him and 
himself thinks well of others will go 
far toward gaining success. 

“The worst fool in the world to- 
day is the man who will not study his 
own business outside of his working 
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Questions 


What is the secret of produc. 


tion? 





What is the greatest armament 
a man can have? 


What is the cheapest, stupidey 


thing to do? 


What is the greatest stwmbling 


block? 


What is the meanest feeling ¢ 


man can have? 


Who is the most disagreeable 
person on earth? 


Who is the worst bankrupt? 


What is the greatest power in 


the worid? 


What costs least and sells for 


most? 


Who is the worst fool in the 


world? 


What is the greatest thing that 
business men can do this 


year? 
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Answers 


produg. Saving Waste 


a A Fighting Heart 


pies Finding Fault 


embling Egotism 


eling @ 


Feeling Bad About Another's 


Success 


7 A Complainer 


ptf The Man Who Has Lost His 
Enthusiasm 

wer in Constructive Thinking 

is for Politeness 
10. 

in the The Man Who Will Not Study 
ll, 

that : 
; this Work And To Grow 





hours. Some business men try to get 
their study done for them by paid 
speakers at luncheon clubs who dole 
out business education in short doses. 
Nowadays we must all study outside 
of business hours; we must exercise 
our brain just as much as the rest 
of our body. 

“The greatest thing a business man 
can do this year is to work and grow. 
In this marvelous era that faces us, 
every man who is on his toes, alert 
to his opportunities and who has a 


fighting heart will grow. 

“We are bound to grow if we 
make our lives efficient and count for 
something. Results are what count; 
and they are there to be obtained for 
the man who will work. 

“The great scoreboard of 
shows the results. 


life 
It is mighty easy 
to be sloppy in our business. If our 
wives were as sloppy in the care of 
our homes as many men are in their 
business we would not live with 
them.” 








Jfomaeario operators are called 
more than one million times a day. 
More than three thousand specially 
trained operators are needed in the Bell 
System to furnish this important service. 
In the larger cities additions to and re- 
visions in the subscriber listings are 
printed each night and distributed to 
the operators. One of the important 
functions of this service is to supply the 
numbers of the additional telephones 
which now are being connected to the 
System at the rate of 800,000 a year. 


Reasons Why Careful Investors Choose 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 





Company, with its predecessors, have 
paid dividends regularly for forty-nine 
years. The Bell System is expending 
more than five hundred million dollars 
a year for plant and equipment. Through 
a far-sighted management, the Bell 
System maintains telephone service at 
the lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety. 


More than 450,000 stockholders own 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company shares, which aresowidelydis- 
tributed that no one stockholder holds 
as much as 1% of the total capital 
stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 
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AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


—A National 
Organization 


Representatives in 
every city, town and 
hamlet inthe country. 
Departmental offces 
in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Atlanta 
—an unsurpassed 


loss-paying record. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1863 


Assets in Excess of 
$33,500,000 
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“Bravo! 


— ONCE heard a long-haired} «nist named 

Guttman—in the days whc 1 musicians 
looked like musicians—who put into practice 
something that would do many of us a lot of 
good,” said the Old Treasurer to his young 
business associate, who showed signs of los- 
ing his fairly justified self-confidence. 


“Right in the middle of a difficult and su- 
perbly played composition, the musician rose 
from his bench, clapped his hands and 
shouted, ‘Bravo, Guttman!’ He then sat 
down and started the next movement of the 
concerto.” 


“I think I’d rather be applauded by the 
audience,” remarked the young man smiling 
wanly. 


“So would I, but sometimes there is no au- 
dience. And heaven knows very few of us are 
of such strong fibre that we can get on with- 
out praise. In fact, we need it whether we de- 
serve it or not. 


“Of course there’s no sense in praising 
yourself when you have fumbled a task, or 
turned in a slipshod report, or neglected to 
clean up all the necessary details of a job. Nor 
is it necessary to get up from your desk and 
shout ‘Bravo!’ when you have finished a par- 
ticularly good piece of work. 


“Just stop long enough to study what you 
have done, make sure that it is the best you 
are capable of, and then—before diving into 
the next thing you have to do—give yourself 
the legitimate stimulus of a heartfelt, though 
silent, “Bravo!” 


R. G. 
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the Atlantic Ocean was first 
crossed by steamship in 1819, 


the “Phoenix” had been pro- 
viding dependable protection 


for thirty-seven years « - » 


DEPENDABLE 


ea PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


150 WILLIAM STREET 
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Secretary Wilbur 
(Continued from page 8) 


tional supplies diminish. Oil re- 
sources have been dissipated at prices 
which bring no adequate return to the 
Federal and State governments or to 
the industry itself. If our oil policy 
can be established on these construc- 
tive lines, the life of our oil resources 
should be extended, with greater sta- 
bility resulting for business and in- 
dustry in general.” 

“Do you believe that the extremely 
important principle of conservation 
as practiced by the Department of 


Nk Ose WiholUSe lil 


Interior is adaptable to business in 
general?” 1 asked. 

“Conservation is the foe of waste; 
and when a country is riding the high 
waves of commercial development 
and expansion it is prone to allow 
wastes to creep in which at the time 
may appear to be just an overflow 
dribble from the fuil bucket of pros- 
perity but which in reality may be the 
leaks that will later cause the dam to 
break. 

“If over-production in the form of 
commodities, services or raw re- 
source extractions cannot be saved in 
a reservoir for future use such over- 


you may sell a com- 


pany for years and 


an unforseen cireum- 


stance may make it 


insolvent over night. 
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production is waste. Wastes of this 
kind become decay that is dangeroys 
to the foundations of our economp 
structure. 


Value of the Desert 


“To give you an example of the 
Department’s attitude toward conser. 
vation I might tell you of one of oy 
officials who believes in and is qa 
cialist on the conservation of og 
deserts and of the plant and miner 
life of the desert. The cactus, the 
juniper, and all desert growth should 
be maintained by conservation, for al. 
though they may have no use at preg. 
ent, new scientific inventions or inno 
vations may make them extremely 
valuable. 

“This idea of desert conservation 
illustrates the principle that nothing 
should be wasted—even though it 
may appear at first to have no eco 
nomic value. Everything in exist 
ence has the potentiality of value and 
this is the basic principle upon which 
conservation is founded. 

“The Department of the Interior 
welcomes the opportunity of outlining 
its policies and plans of conservation 
to the business man so that he may 
use the same principles of conserva- 
tion in his individual work.” 

The Bureau of Education has made 
many important research studies in 
the field of commercial and business 
education. Business men are taking 
a greater interest in commercial edu- 
cation because they realize the neces- 
sity of a preparation for the specific 
understanding of the relationships 
and the performances of activities in 
business. Dr. Wilbur is one of the 
country’s foremost educators, and, al- 
though a book could be written om 
what he thinks about education, | 
asked him to tell me in nutshell fash 
ion a few of his ideas about business 
education as well as what the Bureat 
of Education is doing in tne cc-ramer- 
cial and business field. 

“It seems to me there is a distinct 
menace in the centralization in the 
national government of any large 
educational scheme with extensive 
financial resources available. Abnor 
mal power to mould and standardize 
and crystallize education would go 
with the dollars. The proper func 
tion of the national governmeni is 
not that of supplying funds in large 


amounts for carrying on the admin 


istrative functions of education in the 
Nation’s local communities, but te 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Merchandising Aid 
For Independent Retailers 


From a speech by 
F. E. Simmons 


Business Specialist, Domestic Commerce Division, U. S. Dept., of Commerce. 


(67 T has been estimated that the ap- 

proximately $41,000,000,000 an- 
nual retail trade of the United States 
in 1928 was distributed as follows: 
chain stores, 12 per cent., mail order 
houses 4 per cent., department stores 
16.5 per cent., unit stores, etc., 67.5 
per cent. What is more, the author 
of this estimate calculated that the 
chain store percentage of total retail 
business had remained unchanged 
from the previous year, and had 
fallen from 15 per cent. in 1926... . 
During the same period the propor- 
tion of business attributed to unit 
stores rose from 65.5 to 67.5 per 
cent.,” stated F. E. Simmons, Busi- 
ness Specialist of the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the Department of 
Commerce in a recent speech to the 
Kiwanis Club of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Chain store competition is oftimes 
accredited with being the cause of a 
large proportion of business failures. 
According’ to the records of one con- 
cern which collects such information, 
only between 2 and 3 per cent. of all 
commercial demises are attributed by 
the bankrupts to ‘competition’. The 
chief causes were said to be ‘incom- 
petence, inexperience, and lack of 
capital’ which account for 75 per 
cent. of all business mortality. It is 
well to note also that the actual num- 
ber of business failures, said to be 
about 24,000 in 1928, was not so 
much greater than in 1914 and 1915 
_ chain stores were relatively 
ew.” 


Specialized Service 


“Solution of the independent re- 
tailers’ problems lies very close to 
his interest in helping himself. The 
Department of Commerce sees a def- 
inite place for the independent mer- 
chant in the distribution system, but 
attainment and maintenance of that 
place will not be without considerable 
of introspection to determine what 
ptesent day competition is demanding 
of the retail distributor. . If he 
can render a definite service to the 
customer, his position is protected. 


“But, how to serve the consumer | 
-—will it be credit and delivery and a | 


select inventory against the cash-and- 
carry competition of the chain store? 
Many independents have already an- 
swered the question successfully. 
doing so, they have depended on 
business facts—the fact that a profit- 
able business proceeds equally from 
profitable inventory items, profitable 
customer accounts and profitable op- 
erating methods. There are too few, 
however, who know what it costs to 
extend credit, to afford delivery, etc. ; 
or how to set about determining such 
COMMS... . 


question of profitable inventory, cred- 
it methods, or delivery policy, etc., 
should be submitted to analysis. 


Education 


“A certain wholesaler in summing 
up his impression of the problems in 
chain store versus independent store 


grocery merchandising, saw as.a solu- | 


tion, fundamental education in busi- 
ness matters. He envisaged courses 


in high schools devoted to business | 


procedure. It was his hope that stu- 
dents finishing such a merchandising 
course should know how to keep 


books ; how to pass on credit applica- | 


tions ; how to figure costs and how to 
keep down expenses; when to de- 
liver; what to expect in turnover; 
what disposition to make of unprofit- 
able items; how to arrange a store; 
how to decorate windows; how and 
what to advertise.” 


The Department of Commerce is | 


conducting. a Grocery Survey in 
Louisville, with a view to educating 
the retailer. This Survey embraces 
four projects: a census of all whole- 
sale and retail outlets in the city to 
provide data on volume of sales, aver- 
age inventory, number of employees, 
wage scale, etc.; an investigation of 
distribution costs; an examination of 
the causes of failure; and an investi- 
gation of grocery distribution from 
the viewpoint of the consumer. 


In | 


If the independent re- | 
tailer wishes to compete successfully | 
with chain store merchandising, every | 
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2; 
of your 
office 
tries to 
run. the 
business 
during 
vacations 


Office staffs are about 24 nor- 
mal during the vacation peri- 
od and no form of substitute 
can replace the brains of busi- 
ness on a holiday. The Edi- 
phone is the one and only 
office tool you can depend 
upon to double the capacity 
of individuals and keep busi- 
ness moving as usual with 
depleted forces. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, and 
ask for the book, “An Easy Way to Chart 


Your Correspondence.” 
Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


adio Program Monday Eveni 
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Secretary Wilbur kind of service in the administrative 
side of the national government, but 
it should not be recognized as an ad- 
develop methods, ideas and proced- -inistrative position with larze funds 
ures, and to present them to be taken available. A Department of Educa- 
on their merits. tion similar to the other departments 
“The national government, too, of the government is not required. 
can give widespread information on An adequate position for education 
procedures, can report on what is within a department and with suf- 
actually going on in different parts ficient financial support for its re- 
of the country and in the world, and search, survey and other work is all 
can unify to some extent the objects that is needed. 
of those in the field of education in- “In the field of commercial and 
sofar as unification is desirable. business education the Bureau’s re- 
“There is a distinct place for this search and survey work has disclosed 








(Continued from page 32) 



















































































































































Overcoming Great Odds 














WHEeEN TIME is ata premium the Irving Trust Com- 
pany can be depended upon to facilitate the trans- 
actions of customers in every possible way. 














One Saturday shortly after noon a customer 
delivered to this Company drafts for collection, 
amounting to over $100,000, which covered grain 
shipments to 33 consignees in Italy. The documents 
were to be forwarded by a boat sailing at three 
o'clock. 





























There were 130 documents in duplicate which 
required careful checking. Two errors in the papers 
had to be corrected through telephone calls, and 33 
collection forms with eight carbons each typed and 
verified. Finally, the drafts were endorsed. This 
work was completed at half past two. 
































The last mail had closed at one o’clock. The pier 
was nearly five miles away. It was a peak of heavy 
traffic. Nevertheless, messengers by subway and 
taxi rushed the documents to the boat. The gang- 
plank had been pulled in, but the men ran to the 
upper pier, and having assured one of the ship’s 
officers that the necessary postage had been affixed, 
persuaded him to take care of the mail. Just as the 
steamer started to move out of its berth, the doc- 
uments were dropped into his hands. 



























































As the next sailing was four days later, the cus- 
tomer saved $70 in interest charges alone through 
the Irving’s prompt and intelligent action. 
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New York 
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tendencies in enrollments, trend of 
objectives, trend toward standardiza. 
tion of business occupations, and , 
development of closer contact be 
tween education and business. 


Business Strata 


“The business profession varies jg 
occupational importance, and _ there 
are many levels of duties and respon. 
sibilities in each profession. Thege 
levels can be objectively determined, 
Lower, intermediate and higher ley. 
els are easily distinguished. For ex. 
ample, in a clerical occupation there 
are low levels where the tasks age 
routine, such as classifying, filing 
and recording under supervision, 
There are intermediate levels, which 
require initiative, judgment, skill and 
perhaps supervision of the work of 
others. Then we have the higher 
levels requiring an unusual degree of 
skill and specific bodies of knowl 
edge. 

“This process of breaking up, into 
various levels, a large number of of: 
fice and store occupations tends to 
standardize them. It makes them 
more specific. And this, of course, 
puts the ranks of the business pro 
fessions on the upgrade and gives the 
executive a definite criterion with 
which to judge the abilities and edu 
cational requirements of his person- 
nel. 

“The newer concept of business 
education, gaining so rapidly in im 
portance, is that business is an evalu- 
ating process and that the elements 
of administration and management 
should be stressed with the main edt 
cational objectives focused on busi- 
ness judgment. Some schools have 
subordinated and others emphasized 
technique. So long as business was 
considered merely a pecuniary sys- 
tem, forms, processes, and methods 
were emphasized. But now, witha 
new concept of professionalized, 
business education, the ability to eval- 
uate, correlate and vision supersedes 
the old technical emphasis.” 

Throughout his life Secretary Wil 
bur has been a utility creator. He 
has had a capacity of uncovering vak 
ues that were hidden to others. In 
talking to me of Indian Affairs he 
said : 

“The fundamental aim of the Bi 
reau of Indian Affairs is to make the 
Indian a self-sustaining American ett 
izen just as rapidly as this can be 
brought about. The Indian should no 
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longer be considered a ward of the 
Nation. He should have responsi- 
bility himself. Leadership should be 
given the Indian rather than cus- 
todianship. He should be put to 
work. He should become a producer, 
and thus a contributor to the prosper- 
ity and stability of the country,” ; 

It is with such large vision as this 
that the new helmsman of the De- 
partment of Interior will guide the 
affairs of the great home department 
of our government and increasingly 
reinforce business stability through 
policies of conservation, education, 
promotion and co-operation. 


; MENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 

STATEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, RE 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912 ‘ 

Of CREDIT MONTHLY, published monthly at 

Yew York, N. Y., for April 1, 1929. 

STATE OF NEW YORh, 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rodman Gilder, who, ha been duly sworn 

ing to law, Gepeces says that he is the 
editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, - ta ; puatenent of the ——- 
management (and if a paper, ch 
tion), ete, of the aforesaid. publication fee, the 


date shown in the above 
August 24, 1912 
ostal | Laws and 


1, and a 
usher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
— are: Publisher, National Assn. of Credit 
en, 1 Park Avenue, New York City, Editor, 
Rodman Gilder, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, None. Business Managers, 


None. 

9. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of st ders owning or holdi one 

cent. or more of total amount of stock. If not 

by a corporation, the names and addresses 

the individual owners must be given. If 

owned a firm, company, or unin- 

concern, its name and address, as well 

as those of each individual member, must be 

given.) National Assn. of Credit men, a non- 

stock corporation with these officers: Frank D. 

Armour & Co., Denver, Colo., President; 

. H. Scales, Kelknap Hdeware. & Mfg. Co., 

ville, Kk., Vice-Pres.; E. D. Ross, Irwin- 

Hodson Co., Portland, Ore., Vice-Pres.; Stephen 
I. Miller, One Park Ave., Executive Manager. 

8 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 

4. That the % ini abo: 

it the two par: next ve, giving 

the names of = owners, qe an secu, 
. if any, contain not e list o 
stockholders and security holders, poy appear 
the books of the company but also, in cases 

the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, iven; also that the said two para- 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

ledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon. the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 

iM & capacity other than that of a bona_ fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in said 

. or other securities than as so 

_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
‘ssue of this publication sold or distributed, 
dent the mails or ise, to paid subscribers 

uring the six months preceding the date shown 
above is ——— (This information is required from 
daily publications oaly.) 

5 RODMAN GILDER, Editor. 
worn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March, 1929. 
(Seal HERMAN PEPERNIK, 
N p : Notary Public, N. Y. County 
. 4 Co, Clerk’s No. 226. Register’s No. 0-214, 
¥Y commission expires March 30, 1930.. 


A SINGLE OVERSIGHT 


reduced by 18% an estate it took him a business lifetime to build 


/ 


yr Oe 
“(He might have cavered 
the shrinkage by Insurance.” 


could have made certain witha 
Life Insurance Trust that the 


provisions of his will would be carried 
out in full. With adequate cash 
funds instantly available, strong 
hands and keen minds would have 
taken up the task where he left off. 
What he had built would have 
remained intact. 

The establishment ofa Life Insur- 
ance Trust with a Bank or Trust Com- 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
Cd a 


pany as your trustee is a sure and safe 
way to have your wishes carried out. 

May we send you our booklet, 
“Estate Conservation and Life In- 
surance Trusts’? It contains in- 
teresting facts and prattical sug- 
gestions for the man who is proud of 
his success and wants it to be carried 
on undiminished for the benefit of his 
dependents and beneficiaries. Send 
for it today. 


dd44444<4 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston. Massacnuserrs 


197 CLARENDON ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send booklet, “Estate Conservation and Life Insurance Trusts.’ 





Simple arithmetic, no one questions its 
accuracy — and no one questions the 
wisdom of the man who, as a first and 
important step in the establishment of 
sound credit, insures with the 
A-tna Fire Group 


A-ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Pe AA cet Can EN Bank References" 
To Do STORAGE FILING (Continued from page 14) 


correct then the bank should give the 

fullest information required under 

the condition and without question. 
Isn’t it logical to assume that when 


sone Tor mtant telerence Many | +a Customer opens a charge account 
firms say they cut storage filing costs in half. 


with a store and gives a banking in- 
Send for FREE Sample 


File sent to firms 
. Send today. Let 












WRITE more EASILY 


“™ LISTO 








PENCILS and LEADS 
A Million Users Know Their Superiority 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., Dept. H., Alameda, Calif. 


Co., Inc. 
Rand McNally Bidg. Fe 













(Ad No. 1 im a series on Credit Insurance Statistics) 


Two Billions 
_ | Of Business? 


For the year ending Sept. 30, 1928, sales 
of $2,108,253,000.00 were insured for 
Manufacturers and Jobbers by the 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. Half of 
this business is with millionaire houses. 


There is much significance in the fact 
that 
Ameriean Credit Insuranee 


has not only reached such large propor- 
tions, but is being increasingly used by 
business leaders. 




























With such men, it is not a question of how 
much they can “afford” to lose, but how much 
they can save through prudent measures such 
as are afforded by our policies. 


Credit men, if your concern is not yet one of 
our policyholders, it will surely pay you to get 
the full particulars of our broad Protection and 
Service. A representative trained in the credit 


problems of your industry will be glad to tell 
you the whole story. 









© The AMERICAN 


CrED1IT~ INDEMNI 


OF NEW YORK J. F. M* FADDEN, erasipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 
In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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stitution as a reference he expects thy 


; ordinat 
all of the pertinent information , propor 
to his account at that bank’ shal] , quiries 
available to the inquirer? Isn't then If ¢ 
an implied authorization to the bag t 
to give it? Otherwise what wogjll on the 
be the purpose and ordinary imponf§ wherel 


of that line often used “Refer 


quiries 
to the X Bank of Boston.” well-ki 
Of course I am not referring ty These 
inquiries that are merely “fishing ¢.§ well ‘ 
cursions,” (they have their own eg. § s?¢¢!# 
marks), but to inquiries made y™ su 
legitimate, recognized reporting agen. would 
cies or business firms of standingan § 8°" 
repute. The banks should be ah such 
to determine the real from the unpey § ™°4" 
in the exercise of ordinary busings § "55 
experience and prudence. They og. § %", 
tainly exercise that knowledge , § %™ 
making loans. They surely ought to 
be able to exercise it in the matter 
of business data which does not even Cr 
involve their own money, but dog 
involve a service to their own cy 
tomer by enabling him to obtain the id 
accommodation he is seeking, = 
poo! 
For the General Benefit o 
It has been urged by the Banks tha § and 
the information sought and obtained § sur 
has been. used for the purpose-of an- I 
noyance,—that Trustee or garnishee § bre 
process has been seryed on them § ing 
by reason of the information given § ct 
But that is not an unusual situation § his 
Any employer has had the experience 9 inj 
of having employee’s wages attached § br 
even week after week and it certain § th 
ly entails no real hardships on the § 2! 
employer. Bothersome, perhaps; but § ™ 
if we remain in business any length Ww 
of time we must expect that the due § 
processes of law in debt cases wil 9 ii 
reach us at some time or other and al 
we must concede something occasion n 
ally for the general benefit. Should § 1 
banks attempt to exempt themselves g 
from bother because they may be itt | 
convenienced at times? 


The old practice of summoning 4 
fictitious trustee, usually a bank, for 
the purpose of obtaining jurisdiction 
in a local Court: has been dealt a 
heavy blow by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in a case decided 
within recent years. That decision 
relieved the banks of what was, up 
that time, an unnecessary and often 
heavy burden. The bank can ger 
erally recoup itself for any expenses 
involved in a trustee or garnishee 
answer so that the loss entailed 
caused by furnishing data as to the 
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ordinary account must be small in 
ion to the whole of the in- 

‘ries to which answers are given. 
If the number of inquiries is so 
t that it has become a burden 
on the banks, a plan might be adopted 
whereby they would answer store in- 
quiries only when they are made by 
well-known agencies or local bureaus. 
These local bureaus are already so 
well established and known that no 
jal machinery need be set up for 
such an arrangement and the banks 
would understand that only one 
agency need be dealt with in clearing 
such store references. It ought to 
mean complete confidence and frank- 
ness on both sides and save duplica- 
tion of answers in multitudes of in- 

quiries. 


Credit Managers Can Help 
(Continued from page 20) 


said that in his early days, while a 
poor but enterprising young man, he 
obtained the money to go into busi- 
neses by applying an axe to his foot 
and collecting under an accident in- 
surance policy. 

It is only a year ago that a scandal 
broke loose in New York City involv- 
ing the “ambulance chaser’”’—the un- 
scrupulous type of lawyer who makes 
his living by capitalizing on accidental 
injuries. That investigation — 
brought about through the efforts of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle—revealed 
a highly organized system of lawyers, 
members of the police force, under- 
world satellites, hospital attachés and 
others doing a land office business in 
liability suits and claims. There usu- 
ally were two victims—the injured 
man and the insurance company. 
The company paid; the injured man 
got a very small share, if any, of the 
payment, with the ambulance chaser 


and his coterie of hangers-on reaping 
the harvest. 

This condition was not and is not 
peculiar to New York. It prevails 
in every large center of population 
in the country. Many times these 
ambitious operators find it necessary 
to manufacture accidents because of 
atemporary scarcity of genuine ones. 
Take, for instance, the case of the 
fellow, who, having a photographer 
conveniently at hand, used the in- 
genious method of tripping over door 


mats. Many times he even carried 
his own mat. 


This of course passes from the 
realm of exaggerated claims to down- 
right fraud. And the trouble is that 
the adjustor usually must make his 
investigation before he can ascertain 
the honesty or dishonesty of the 
claimant. 


Needless Formality? 


The honest claimant sometimes, 
from a failure to appreciate the prob- 
lem, becomes indignant at what he 
imagines to be a lot of needless for- 
mality or even a challenge of his in- 
tegrity. Accordingly, he reflects 
upon the gentlemanliness of the ad- 
justor, and resists the claim man’s 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory set- 
tlement; whereas, full co-operation 
would readily bring about a complete 
understanding, and, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, a settlement satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


The difficulty with the claim man, 
as a rule, is that he has one of the 
most disagreeable jobs one could 
have. He is continually dealing with 
that element in human nature which 
believes it is entitled to more than it 
gets. Of course, there are excep- 
tions: those unfortunate individuals 
lacking in tact who are sometimes a 
little less courteous than ordinary 
propriety demands. But I have been 
irritated many times by the same 
kind of unfortunate individual who 
was trying to sell me something. 
Furthermore, all progressive insur- 
ance companies are aware of the pos- 
sibility of controversy in which their 
adjustors might be involved, and the 
men are carefully coached in this re- 
gard. The unfit, by their own acts, 
eliminate themselves. 

All of this is intended to be a plea 
for a better understanding between 
claimant and adjustor. Credit Man- 
agers can do much to aid in this mat- 
ter because of their strategical posi- 
tion and because of their familiarity 
with a problem similar in nature. So 
long as the insurance business con- 
tinues, it will require the services of 
adjustors. It will train them as well 
as it can; but, human nature being 
what it is, there must be some ground 
of common understanding between 
the man who is trying to get and him 
who is trying to protect. 


From 


coast to coast 
20,000 


A¥Etna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


AETNA-IZE 


The ABina Life Insurance Comp. 4 The Alina 
be A bil 

= te The Stondard Fire Insurance 
la Connecticut, write 
Bonding 


pemecaee Co 
form of Insurance and 


every CtIOn. 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


No-Par-Value Stock 


CAPITAL STOCK WITHOUT PAR VALUE. 
John R. Wildman and Weldon Powell. A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago, 1928. 553 pp. $5. 


It is to be hoped that this thorough- 
going treatise will find its way into the 
hands of a lot of people who are blithely 
buying and selling in the stock market 
with only the haziest ideas of the real na- 
ture and meaning of the securities in which 
they are trading. 

Those who cannot pry themselves loose 
from the ticker for long enough to cover 
the entire volume are urged to read at 
least the Preface and the introductory 
chapter on “The Significance of Shares 
Without Par Value.” If they do that 
much, they will certainly develop an appe- 
tite for more. 

A share of capital stock without par 
value is defined by the author's as the rep- 
resentation of a pro rata interest in the 
net assets of a corporate enterprise. Net 
assets means, of course, the excess of as- 
sets over liabilities. The total capital of 
an enterprise, in an economic sense, is 
measured by the value of its total assets. 
The borrowed capital is represented by the 
liabilities. The owned, or proprietary capi- 
tal, is the remainder. (Other designations 
given to the latter factor are net worth, 
proprietary equity, proprietary interest, 
shareholder’s capital or invested capital). 

The investment value of a share of capi- 
tal stock without par value is derived, 
Messrs. Wildman and Powell continue, 
from the net assets of the corporation to 
which it is related. For the determination 
of net asset value, reference must be had 
to the books of the corporation, or to 
financial statements prepared therefrom. 
Consequently, in order to determine the 
investment value of such shares, share- 
holders having stock without par value are 
obliged to consult either the books of ac- 
count or the published balance sheets of 
the corporations in which they hold shares. 

This has its difficulties. As the authors 
bring out in the Preface, capital stock 
without par value is largely a matter of 
law and accounting. Without fully under- 
standing the accounting significance and 
application of such laws, the law-makers 
design the statutes. With due reverence 
for the law, corporate officials are inclined 
to cut their accounting patterns to fit the 


statutes. The result frequently is a pub- 
lished balance sheet in which the capital 
structure is so obscure that even a trained 
analyst cannot find therein answers to per- 
tinent questions. Unwittingly, the legis- 
lators have made possible a situation in 
which, at times, it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the presentation of the capi- 
tal structure is due to ignorance of ac- 
counting principle, or to intent to deceive. 

In the light of these complications, a 
complete and authoritative treatment of 
the subject is certainly timely. Complete- 
ness is assured by the development of the 
subject in twenty-two well correlated chap- 
ters, and an appendix of nearly 250 pages 
giving excerpts from the statutes of 38 
States. There is also an admirable Bibli- 
ography. 

As for authoritative treatment, the senior 
author, John R. Wildman, member of the 
internationally known accounting firm of 
Haskins & Sells and a veteran in the field 
of accounting instruction, is unquestionably 
qualified to be heard on a problem with 
whose theoretical and practical aspects he 
is so familiar. The junior author, Weldon 
Powell, submitted his contribution to the 
present volume to the Univ. of Illinois in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of the Master of Science. 





Machine Accounting 


ACCOUNTING BY MACHINE METHODS. 
H. G. Schnackel and Henry C. Lang. Ronald 
Press Co., N. Y. 1929. 563 pp. $7.50. 


There has been during recent years no 
lack of printed material on machine meth- 
ods in accounting, but it has invariably had 
an axe to grind. This book represents the 
first definite attempt to describe the dif- 
ferent forms of machines impartially, and 
to indicate the specific services that are 
performed by each. 

The initial chapter tells how accounting 
records and necessary paper work can be 
machined, outlines the fundamentals of 
modern accounting systems, emphasizes the 
importance of standard instructions and 
discusses the factors involved in system 
surveys and routine analysis. 

Subsequent chapters cover the character- 
istics of mechanical accounting equipment; 
accounting machine form analysis and de- 
sign; order writing and billing systems; 
accounts receivable systems ; instalment ac- 


counting; sales analyses and sales com. 


mission accounting ; 


stock and material control; the payroll 
and its distribution; general and subsidj 

ledgers; statistical and miscellaneous ap. 
plications; and wage and bonus plans for 


machine operators. 


Credit managers will be particularly jp. 
terested in Chapters V and VI on accounts 
receivable systems. An ideal accounts te 
ceivable ledger should, the authors jy. 
lieve, furnish in readily available form the 


following information : 


1. Each bill of goods sold each custome 


with date and amount. 
? 


3. Balance each customer owes. 
4. Total balance outstanding on the cys. 


tomer’s ledger. 


5. Total customer has purchased each 


month. 


6. Total merchandise 
month, and total customer has paid each 


month, 
7. Balance past due. 


8. Items in detail which 


purchased. 


9. Amount of business 


territory produces: 
(a) Total sales. 


(b) Total collections. 
(c) Total outstanding. 


10. Kinds of products sold and the en- 
tire line of trade analyzed. 


11. Sales information by kinds of prod- 
ucts classified on each customer’s ledger 


sheet. 


Since the prime purpose of any system 
of customers’ accounts is to make possible 
efficient collections, a knowledge of what 
the customer’s indebtedness is, at all times, 
is essential. In view of the fact that it is 
desirable to send out monthly statements 
at the earliest possible moment, Messrs. 
Schnackel and Lang recommend, in most 
systems where mechanical 
equipment is to be used, a statement, ledger 
and proof of posting, made at one opera- 
tion. By computing the balance after every 
posting, the accounting department is able 
to procure a quick trial balance, and to 
know each day the total balance outstand- 
ing on the customers’ ledgers. 


Investigate—Then Invest 


INVESTMENT POLICIES THAT PAY. 
Vance. B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., N. ¥ 


1929. 291 pp. $4. 


This is, briefly, the program Mr. Vanee 


suggests to investors: 


1. Determine how much you need as aa 
emergency fund subject to immediate 
liquidation at any time. 
fund in a savings bank or invest it im 


high class bonds. 


2. Select a list of common stocks of 

growing companies whose products of 
services are part of the Hving habits 
of the populations they serve. Buy 


CREDIT MONTHS JUNE, 


2. Each merchandise return or payment 
made with date and amount. 


returned each 


each saleman’s 









- Vance 
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a diversified list of these without re- 
gard to your judgment of general 
market conditions. If you cannot ac- 
complish this yourself, use a good in- 
yestment trust as your investment 
medium. 

The first time you have the oppor- 
tunities offered in a depressed stock 
market, borrow up to fifty per cent 
against the stocks you hold and use 
the increased fund to buy additional 
shares, 

_ During the rising market, pay off 
your loans either through additional 
savings or through the sale of part 
of your securities so that you will be 
ready to repeat the operation in the 
next time of market depression, 

Investment activity, says Mr. Vance, 

shoud act as a support to other things 
rather than an end in itself. In illustrat- 
ing this point he refers to the experience 
of a university professor who paid too 
highly in money for what he thought was 
safety. He bought tax-exempt bonds at a 
time when men who paid high surtaxes had 
bid them far above their reasonable value 
to one who, like himself, paid no surtax. 

The professor failed to realize a reason- 

able income, and while the number of dol- 
lars involved might seem comparatively in- 
significant, these dollars meant to this man 
and his family such concrete things as 
books, theatre tickets, an automobile, travel, 
a fur coat or some of those other things 
which are not necessary to existence but 
which make it more attractive. 


To the extent, the author continues, that 
those luxuries were beyond the reach of 
the professor’s family because his chosen 
profession is but moderately paid, criticism 
would be senseless. But to the exter: that 
they were cut off because he failed to use 
ordinary intelligence in the investment of 
his inherited capital, he is just as blarae- 
worthy as if he had neglected the laws of 
sanitation in selecting their housing or their 
food. In other words, the intelligent in- 
vestment of money saved or inherited is 
just as much a duty as the honest use of 
muscle, skill or brains in the holding of a 
job. 

This responsibility does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should do our investing in 
an atmosphere of worry or of fear. The 
preacher who worries about the prejudices 
of some of his parishioners never preaches 
much of a sermon. The merchant who 
does not carry a well assorted stock soon 
drives away whatever customers he has. 
And the investor who is afraid to use his 
money where intelligent study says it will 
bring returns will often lose much of it 
in his very excess of caution. 

This is interesting investment doctrine, 
and put in most readable form. Mr. Vance 
need not apologize for the frequency with 
which the pronoun “I” appears in his 
Writings. The message is a frankly per- 


sonal one, and will carry fast and far be- 
cause of that very fact. 


Tami t ives 


Even 99 year leases 
are safely written 
with Sanford’s—the 


Ink that never fades. 


/mportant Records are 
Usually Written with 


NFORDS 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for TO Years* 
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= New Pork 


Company 
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y 


Compaa 
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CAPITAL 


$ 15,000,000 
LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Minneapolis! 


Official route of the 
Convention Special of 
New York Credit Men’s 
Association. 


Bound fortheCredit 
Men’s Convention 
at Minneapolis this 
summer, enjoy the 
comfortable, con- 


venient service of 
The Milwaukee Road. 


A delightful trip—past the pictur- 
esque lakes and Dells of Wiscon- 
sin; along the scenic Upper Miss- 
issippi for more than 140 miles, 


A famous fleet of trains to serve 


Limited. Silent roller bearings, 
individual bedrooms, coil spring 
mattresses, ladies’ lounge, valet, 
club car, observation car, delicious 
meals, including Dinner by Rector 
on departure from Chicago. 


this favored route of the travel- 
wise include the Day Express, 
the Columbian, the Twin Cities 
Special and the new, roller- 
bearing Olympian. 

G. L. Cobb, General Agent 


547 Fifth Ave., at 45th St. 
New York. N. Y. 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 


O%e MILWAUKEE 


Wecramep over THe Rocks ton sts ROAD 


you—headed by the new Pioneer 


Answers to 
Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


CREDIT MONTH 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 

to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 


are printed aoaarty in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
—_— —— — should be 
sta s inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved.  -e 


Set-off in Bankruptcy 


Q. Can a mutual debit and credit be 
offset in receivership proceedings? 

A. Assuming that the inquiry refers 
to a bankruptcy receivership, the answer is 
that such set-off is expressly provided for 
under Sec. 68 (a) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as follows: 

“In all cases of mutual debts or 
mutual credits between the estate of a 
bankrupt and a creditor, the account 
shall be stated and one debt shall be 
set off against the other and the bal- 
ance only shall be allowed or paid.” 


Banks 


Q. When a check is given by a cus- 
tomer and the customer fails and goes 


into the hands of a Receiver before the 
| check clears, does the amount of the 





Other fast,comfortabletrainsover | 








check constitute a preferred claim in 


| bankruptcy? 


A. A claim on the check itself would 
not be preferred in bankruptcy but it 


| might be possible to reclaim the merchan- 


dise if the goods were shipped on the 
strength of the check which was subse- 
quently dishonored. If the check were 
merely given as payment on account, there 


| is no possibility of any preference. 


Mechanics Lien Law—Indiana 


Q. In Indiana, what procedure is 
necessary for the enforcement of Me- 
chanics’ Liens against public improve- 
ment construction work? 

‘A. The desired information is con- 
tained in Burns’ Indiana Statutes 1926, 
Section 6122, page 783-4 which is in part 
as follows: 
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“* * * Any person, firm or corporatig 
to whom any money shall be due on», 
count of having performed any labor » 
having furnished any material or seryig 
as provided herein, in the c 
erection, alteration or repair of any sq) 
building work or improvement, within @ 
days after the last item of material shy 
have been furnished by them shall file wit 
such board, commission, trustee, officer 
clerk or agent of any such political sy. 
division or commission created by law e. 
tering into contracts with the princip! 
contractor for any such public work o 
improvement as provided herein, duplicay 
verified statements of the amount due ani 
owing and it shall be the duty of sud 
board, commission, trustee, officer, author. 
ized clerk or agent of any such politicg 
subdivision to forthwith deliver to th 
Surety or Sureties on said bond one ¢ 
said duplicate statements; but the failure 
so to do on the part of such board et a 
shall in no way affect or invalidate th 
rights of such person, firm or corpora 
tion to whom money shall be due on ac 
count of having performed labor or service 
or having furnished material, nor shall th 
failure so to do operate as a defense for 
the surety. 

“No suit shall be brought against such 
Surety or Sureties on such bond until the 
expiration of 30 days after the filing of 
such verified duplicate statement. If such 
indebtedness shall not be paid in full at the 
expiration of such 30 days, such person, 
firm or corporation may bring an action in 
a court of competent jurisdiction in his or 
its own name upon such bond which action 
shall be commenced within one year from 
the date of filing of such duplicate verified 
statements as herein provided and unles 
commenced within such period of one year 
within such trial, action on such bond a 
against such Surety or Sureties shail t 
barred.” 


Claims in Bankruptcy 

Q. What are the possibilities of 
establishing as prior claims in bank 
ruptcy salaries owing officers and em 
ployees of a corporaton? 

A. The Bankruptcy Act allows a pref- 
erence to claims for wages and the com 
missions due traveling and city salesmen to 
the extent of $600. earned within three 
months prior to the filing of a petition i 
bankruptcy. Where the employees aft 
officers of the bankrupt corporation the 
claims are not wage claims within th 
meaning of the statute. In no event cal 
a priority for wages be established in ex 
cess of $600. 
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Farrell on Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 26) 


“It seems to me that the foreign 
trade executive requires a wider 
scope of knowledge than does the 
commercial executive at home; and 

we find that most young men be- 
lieve they can enter the import and 

rt business with about one-third 
of the preparation that the average 
business student has tor commercial 
work! Without attempting to for- 
mulate any kind of a curriculum, let 
us. consider the subjects that are 
requisite to a thorough knowledge of 
foreign trade: Transportation, insur- 
ance, industrial technology, the sci- 
ence of international finance and 
banking, international exchange, com- 
mercial usages of foreign countries, 
a practical knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages, consular systems 
and requirements, tariff laws and 
procedures of the various countries, 
the theory and utilization of statistics, 
trade psychology, commercial geog- 
raphy, and a comprehensive under- 
standing of the economic laws that 
underlie world trade. 


“The great foreign trading coun- 
tries in the past have recognized the 
need for technically and profession- 
ally trained men in the foreign trade 
field and have established schools to 
fill this demand. The United States 
at the present time is far behind these 
other countries in promoting educa- 
tional facilities for study in interna- 
tional trade. Our great banking fa- 
cilities, our vast resources and the un- 
limited opportunities we have for ex- 
pansion in foreign trade are not 
guaranteed a supply of able foreign 
trade executives to take care of this 
tremendous growth in American com- 
mercial expansion. 

“A foreign trader must really be 
an international salesman—an_ ex- 
pert in the psychology of peoples. 
He must learn to discriminate care- 
fully between facts and fancies, to 
distinguish the causes and effects of 
racial prejudices and emotions. 


Profession Not Crowded 


“The foreign trade profession is 
one that is startlingly undercrowd- 
ed. It is perfectly evident that the 
coming years will increase the already 
urgent demand. The man who has 
trained himself in the technical re- 
quirements of the international field, 
who is appreciative of the salesman- 
ship qualifications for foreign coun- 
tries and who masters the essentials 


of foreign trade strategy, is the man 
for whom in the future there will be 
the big demand. The business man 
born and bred in the United States is 
often able to work largely by instinct, 
but instinct is of little help in foreign 
trade. Here one must learn the char- 
acter of another people, their methods 
of trading, their methods of buying, 
the way their minds work as distin- 
guished from the way the mind of 
the average American citizen works.” 

Although the problem of produc- 
tion and selling will always deserve 
attention it is said that we are now 
entering a period characterized by a 
struggle for the economic and politi- 
cal control of sources of raw mate- 
rial and that the development in our 
foreign trade will be affected by our 
foreign investments and the growth 
in our control of raw material re- 
sources. 

Because of the vast importance of 
the foreign trade executive’s inter- 
pretative approach to the raw mate- 
rial problem, Mr. Farrell was asked 
this question: “What effects do you 
believe the struggle for raw materials 
will have on our foreign trade and 
how might the American trader best 
prepare himself to take advantage 
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and meet the demands of this new 
and pressing condition ?” 

“What I have said about education 
for the foreign trade executive,” he 
replied, ‘“covers in part the necessary 
preparation of the man who expects 
to compete in this new phase of in- 
ternational economy exemplified in 
the struggle for raw materials. This, 
contrary to the popular conception, 
is not a new struggle. It has been 
going on since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. It is merely taking a place of 
more importance because of the great 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ments of the last decade. 


Struggle for Raw Material 


“When the fringe of civilization 
was first lacing the Mediterranean, 
Cyprus, because of its raw material 
resources—was the object of con- 
quest of the Phoenician, Egyptian 
and Greek civilizations. It was es- 
sentially a matter of raw material 
control. Tracing conditions down to 
the present day we find that most of 
the great political and military strug- 
gles have revolved about a basic con- 
trol of raw materials. At once it 


seems that one of the elemental re- 
foreign 


quirements for the trade 
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executive's preparation in meeting the 
new struggle for raw materials is an 
understanding of the history of this 
struggle down through the ages. A 
study of the policies that have guided 
commercial nations in the past will 
help him formulate his own merchan- 
dising principles as they relate to the 
raw material struggle. 

“Raw materials are important 
from two main viewpoints—indus- 
trial and military. Great industries 
in some countries are dependent for 
their highest degree of functioning 
upon the raw material products that 
must come from another country. 

“With the tremendous advances in 
steel construction, this great industry 
has come to occupy a place of major 
importance in our national and inter- 
national affairs. Coal and iron fields 
are becoming increasingly important 
focal points. The United States is 
not self-sufficient in the metal indus- 
try, for many of the essential in- 
gredients of steel are not found in 
America in sufficient quantities to 
supply our demands. Manganese is 
necessary for the proper production 
of steel and America must turn 
to foreign lands to satisfy this par- 
ticular demand. It is good foreign 
trade policy for our country to bul- 
wark the sections from which we 
must obtain raw materials with our 
financial investments and the mar- 
keting of our commodities. Each of 
these sources of raw material must 
become a nucleus for our foreign 
markets and investments. 

“Another element in this struggle 
for raw materials is the consideration 
of energy resources, such as oil 
fields, fuel mines and regions where 
water power may be developed and 
controlled. When we speak of con- 
trol we do not suggest the altruistic 
purposes back of our foreign trade 
that many people read into our com- 
mercial expansion. 

“American business men _ have 
reached the position of candor where 
they do not deny their selfish pur- 
pose in the development of Latin 
America’s prosperity. We have, of 
course, only one desire for our south- 
ern neighbors—we wish them peace, 
unbroken and _ undisturbed from 
any source either of international 
aggression or civil contention. We 
want to have them go their own way, 
to work out their own destiny with 
peaceful purpose and by peaceful 
methods. 


“But our primary motive in seeing 
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these conditions in Latin America jg 
intensely practical and in desiring to 
see all of Latin America stable, 
strong and peaceful we should not 
pretend to be actuated by idealism of 
altruism. We place an even stron 
reliance upon that basic human degige 
which has been chiefly responsible 
for all world advance, the economic 
urge to better the circumstances of 
life. The American business may 
can justly admit that peace and ste 
bility in the foreign countries with 
which we have the greatest overseas 
trade are not the ends which he 
hopes to see established but the 
means to the end of better trade re 
lations.” 

Discussion of foreign trade has 
often centered about ‘the balance of 
trade” theory. Mr. Farrell was 
questioned on this subject because 
of the importance to every man of a 
clear understanding of this theory, 
His interpretation of our trade bal- 
ance follows: 

“The whole world has become one 
market. It is a vast composite of 
many sections which, to suit our polit- 
ical conveniences, we call separate 
empires, nations and countries, but 
which, in fact, insofar as trade is con 
cerned, have been welded together in 
recent years by the development of 
transportation and communication. 

“Now it is as futile to seek to 
maintain an even balance in the ex- 
change of goods between any two na 
tions of the world as it would be for 
example, to demand that the trade of 
any two of our states should show 
an even balance. We may almost as 
reasonably talk of an even trade be- 
tween Rhode Island and Michigan as 
between the United States and Ar 
gentina or between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

“Basically even balances between 
nations are uneconomic. The de 
mand for an even balance of foreign 
trade fails to take into account cef- 
tain fundamentals of all trade, inter- 
national or domestic, which in the end 
cannot be controlled to meet the the- 
oretical exigencies of a trade bak 
ance. It must be remembered that 
markets are elastic, there is never 
a rigid limit to the capacity of any 
field. No one can foretell accurate 
ly what effect any new product will 
have either on its own immediate 
market or on others far removed. 
With this factor of elasticity of maf- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men 


PREFERENCE 

Held that the fact alone, that a creditor 
knows his debtor to be financially embar- 
rassed and is pressing for payment of his 
claim is not sufficient to charge him with 
having reasonable cause to. believe his 
debtor to be insolvent, nor is mere sus- 
picion that the debtor may be insolvent 
sufficient to render payments received by a 
creditor voidable as a preference, but he 
must have such knowledge of facts 
as will induce a reasonable belief of in- 
solvency, and the burden is on the trustee 
to show knowledge of _reason for such be- 
lief. Gray vs. Little, Ct. of Appeals, Calif., 
4d Dist., Decided March 11th, 1929. 


OK x * 


CHATTEL MORTGAGE. VALIDITY 

Held that the validity of the mortgage is 
a question dependent wholly upon the law 
ot New York, of which the controlling 
provision is §235 of the Lien Law. This 
makes a chattel mortgage “invalid, as 
against creditors of the mortgagor after 
the expiration of the first or any succeed- 
ing term of one year unless within thirty 
days next preceding the expiration of each 
such term” a statement is filed containing 
the substance of its contents. The statute 
makes its own terms, which no creditor 
need go beyond if he finds a mortgage on 
file, he need search only for thirty days 
before the succeeding year expires. A 
clear record for that period discharges him 
of the lien. It is so written and perhaps 
in substance it is necessary, because it by 
no means follows that a searcher for the 
prescribed period must in practice turn up 
all records filed earlier. Chattel mort- 
gage in case at bar held invalid. Jn re 
Stoffens, U. S. C. C. A. 2nd Cir. (N. Y.) 
Decided April 1, 1929. 


* * ” 


CLAIMS 


Held, among other things, that this case 
arises upon a petition of the receiver in 
bankruptcy be allowed to recover! five au- 
tomobiles. Two of the five cars were the 
property of one Livingston who has en- 
trusted them to the bankrupt for sale. 
Held that as to the first two cars, there 
is no evidence of any obligation on the 
part of Sachs to buy the cars. He was 
employed to sell them and was to be given 
a bonus for so doing. Livingston then, 
being a consignor of the cars, had a right 
to them which was superior to general 
creditors or the trustee under Section 47 a 
(2) of the Bankruptcy Act. With respect 
to the remaining three cars, the giving of 
the bill of sale on the three automobiles 
amounted to nothing more than the bald 
transfer of property to secure an antece- 
dent debt. It further appears that Livings- 
ton knew, or by the exercise of reason- 
able care and diligence should have known 
that Sachs was insolvent at the time. 
Therefore, the transaction constituted a 
voidable preference. In re Sachs, U. S. 
a Dist. Maryland. Decided March 


* * * 


BANKS AND BANKING 


yNeeotiable Instruments. Promissory 
Pte Rights of a Purchaser of a Note 
ayable to A. B. Trustee Where No In- 
quiry Is Made as to the Trustee’s Author- 
ity to Negotiate. 

IS Was an action on a promissory note 


for the sum of $1,500 executed by de- 
fendant to the order of A. B. trustee, due 
one year after date. Plaintiff alleged that 
the note, for valuable consideration paid 
before maturity, was endorsed to him by 
the trustee. Defendant attempted to intro- 
duce evidence to show that the note had 
been given to A. B. as part consideration 
for the purchase of shares of gold mine 
stock and that defendant had made the 
purchase contingent upon A. B.’s promise 
to hold the note until maturity and not 
transfer it until the gold mine company 
had paid certain indebtedness to the de- 
fendant. Defendant claimed that if the 
trustee endorsed the note before maturity 
to the plaintiff there was a breach of trust 
and plaintiff was not a holder in due course. 
This evidence was excluded. Judgment 
was rendered for the plaintiff. 

Held, that the judgment should be re- 
versed. Under Section 52 of the N. I. L. 
a holder in due course is one who has no 
notice of any infirmity in the instrument or 
defect in the title of the person negotiating 
it. Under Section 55 the title of the person 
who negotiates an instrument is defective 
“when he negotiates it in breach of faith 
o1 in circumstances amounting to a fraud”. 
The note showed on its face an infirmity in 
the title of A. B. It did not appear that 
plaintiff made any inquiry as to the char- 
acter or limitation of the trust. There- 
fore, he accepted the note at his peril and 
the title of A. B. being defective plaintiff 
was not a holder in due course. Owens vs. 
Nagel, Supreme Court of Illinois. 


* * * 


CONTRACTS 


Bankruptcy. Validity of Agreement by 
Which a Bankrupt Agreed to Revive a 
Creditor’s Claim. 

Price, Guard & Co. were a co-partner- 
ship doing a stock brokerage business. 
Plaintiff was a customer of the firm. The 
firm went into voluntary bankruptcy and 
plaintiff filed proof of claim in the sum 
of $54,000, which was stated to represent 
“the difference between the market value 
of 1480 shares of R. C. A. Common A 
Stock at the time of the filing of the volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy by the bank- 
rupts and the amount claimed to be owing 
to claimant on account of said 1480 shares 
of stock”. Subsequently the defendant Price 
made an agreement with the plaintiff to re- 
vive his claim to the extent of $13,000 
which was to be paid in instalments. 
Should default be made in paying any in- 
stalment when due the whole sum of $54,- 
000 was to become due and payable. In 
the agreement the plaintiff agreed to this 
provision: “It being distinctly understood 
that so long as I (defendant) am not in 
default in carrying out and observing the 
agreement hereinbefore set forth you 
(plaintiff) are not to institute or take any 
proceeding with reference to your claim 
* * *” Default having been made in the 
payment of af instalment plaintiff sued to 
recover the full amount of his claim less 
instalments paid. Defendant pleaded that 
the agreement was illegal and void as 
against public policy because plaintiff had 
agreed not to oppose defendant’s discharge. 
Plaintiff offered in evidence the agreement 
and his proof of claim and rested. There- 
upon the complaint was dismissed, thus 
amounting to a dismissal on the plead- 
ings. 

Held, that the complaint should not have 
been dismissed as the court could not de- 


clare the contract illegal on its face. The 
record failed to show the exact nature of 
plaintiff's claim. If it was a discharge- 
able debt and plaintiff had meant in the 
agreement that he would not oppose dis- 
charge, the agreement would be unenforce- 
able as against public policy but if plain- 
tiff's claim was a tort claim for conver- 
sion it would not be dischargeable in bank- 
ruptcy and plaintiff could pursue his rem- 
edy after discharge and an agreement to 
refrain from pursuing that remedy would 
not be against public policy. Meyer vs. 
Price, Court of Appeals, New York. 


- * * 


Sales 
CONTRACTS 


In a written order for the purchase of 
a new $5,000.00 automobile, the purchaser 
was to receive an allowance of $2,500.00 on 
her used car, and to pay remainder of the 
purchase price in cash. The purchaser de- 
livered the used car to the dealer and ac- 
cepted the new car with the understanding 
that she would complete the purchase by 
paying the difference if the new car on 
trial should prove satisfactory. The pur- 
chaser, after a trial thereof, expressed dis- 
satisfaction with its performance and an 
unwillingness to keep the same because oi 
certain alleged defects, and was iater in- 
duced by the dealer to make the $3,000.00 
cash payment and to give the new car a 
further trial on the oral promise of the 
dealer that he would give her another auto- 
mobile or her money back should the auto- 
mobile in question on such further trial 
prove unsatisfactory. Held that such oral 
agreement is based upon a sufficient con- 
sideration to sustain a suit on part of pur- 
chaser for the purchase price of a new 
automobile, the same being one of settle- 
ment and compromise. Thompson vs. 
Beasley. Sup. Ct. App. W. Va. Decided 
February 26, 1929. 


x * * 


BROKERS 


Commission on Sale of Real Property. 
Whether a Broker’s Right to Commission 
is Contingent on a Sale Under the Exact 
Conditions Specified by the Owner of the 
Property. i 

This was an action by the plaintiff, a 
real estate broker, to recover! a commis- 
sion of 5% on the sale of property in the 
City of Camden under a written authority 
given by the defendant. The authority was 
written on a card and was in the following 
terms: “T. C. Walsh is hereby authorized 
by the undersigned as sole and exclusive 
agent to sell the property described on 
the reverse hereof which is made part of 
this agreement, and -in consideration of 
said agent listing said property for sale in 
her office, agrees to pay said agent 5% of 
the gross consideration when a sale or ex- 
change is effected either by the agent or 
owner before a revocation of this agree- 
ment. * * *.” On the reverse of the card 
there was. a series of printed details as 
to the location of the property, type of 
building, rooms, conditions, etc., and the 
price of $6,800 was printed thereon. 
Plaintiff secured a purchaser acceptable to 
the owner at a price of $6,200. The de- 
fendant contended that the authority was 
one to sell at the price of $6,800 and that 
alone, and that plaintiff failing to find a 
purchaser for that sum, earned no com- 
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mission even though the sale was effected 
at $6,200 through the broker’s efforts and 
was agreeable to the owner. 

Held, that defendant's contention was un- 
tenable, and plaintiff could recover. The 
rule is that a broker duly employed in 
writing earns his commission when he 
finds a purchaser able and willing to com- 
ply with the terms specified in the au- 
thority given, or when he finds a purchaser 
who agrees to purchase on terms satisfac- 
tory to the owner. Ganley vs. Kalikman, 
New Jersey Supreme Court. 


* * * 


CONTRACTS. DAMAGES. 


Where the expression in the contract, 
“good number one marketable Milo 
maize,” is not defined, held that testimony 
was admissible to show that the maize was 
of that quality when examined and mea- 
sured by the customary methods practiced 
by buyers and sellers in the place where 
the contract was made and to be per 
formed and the finding of the court, as to 
such quality being based upon conflicting 
evidence, cannot be disturbed upon appeal. 
Morton vs. Albers Bros. Milling Co., Ct. 
of Appeals, Calif. 3rd Dist., Decided April 
2nd, 1929. 


* * * 


AGENCY CONTRACT 


Defendant had a mill in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Plaintiff had been in its employ 
as salesman for sixteen years prior to the 
period to which the controversy relates. 
The controversy is whether plaintiff is en- 
titled to his commissions on orders ob- 
tained from customers down to September 
2, 1924, on which day defendant’s mill was 
burned down and practically wholly de- 
stroyed. As accorollery to this, plaintiff 
contends that in addition to his commis- 
sions on sales or orders actually received 
but admittedly not filled, he is also en- 
titled to damages for the balance of the 
life of the contract on the theory that the 
fire prevented plaintiff from earning what 
he might have earned if it had not oc- 
curred. Plaintiff for sixteen years took 
orders for defendant with the contingency 
clause regarding the destruction of the 
plant presented by him to every buyer and 
duly signed before acceptance. Held that 
it seems, in the light of such conditions, 
that plaintiff cannot say that the fire clause 
meant nothing to him, although it was not 
expressly put into his written contract of 
employment. From the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, the conclusion is properly de- 
ductible that plaintiff realized and agreed, 
that orders taken by him were effective 
only upon delivery and that delivery was 
excusable in event of inability due to a 
destruction of the plant by fire. Judgment 
for defendant affirmed. Maidment vs. 
Krause Milling Co.. N. Y. Sup. Ct. App. 
Div. 2nd Dept.. Decided April 2, 1929. 


* * 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


| 

These notes are supplied by George 

| C. Shinn, Wilkins Building, Wash- 

| ington, D. C., representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the Capital. 


In all probability there will be no legisla- 
tion at this session of Congress affecting 
the Bankruptcy Law. A number of bills 
which failed of passage at the last Con- 
gress were reintroduced at this session, but 
no action will be taken on them until the 
next regular session of Congress. 


The bill introduced,at the last Congress 
to repeal the Bankruptcy Law will prob- 
ably not come to life again. 

The Bill to Prohibit the Interstate Ship- 
ment of Stolen Goods, which failed at the 
last Congress to be enacted into a law, 
has been reintroduced in the present Con- 
gress. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men, as well as other business and com- 
mercial grganizations, is very much inter- 
ested in this measure which has to do with 
destroying “fences’’ for the disposal of the 
loot of highwaymen, thieves and commer- 
cial crooks throughout the country. The 
fence has cost business millions of dollars 
annually. 


* * ~ 


Tax Opinions 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
recently made regulations applying to 
claims for refunds and credits. The regu- 
lations are as follows: 


“A claim for refund or credit of any 
internal revenue tax, or for refund of in- 
terest or penalties, erroneously or illegally 
collected should be made on the form pre- 
scribed by the Treasury Department 
(Form 843), and should be filed with the 
collector of internal revenue, although a 
claim will not be considered defective 
solely by reason of the fact that it is not 
made on the form or that it is filed with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
claim must set forth in detail and under 
oath, each ground upon which a refund 
or credit is claimed, and facts sufficient to 
apprise the Commissioner of the exact basis 
therefor. ° Any claim which does not com- 
ply with the requirements of the preceding 
statement will not be considered for any 
purpose as a claim for refund or credit.” 


“No refund or credit will be allowed 
after the expiration of the statutory period 
of limitation applicable to the filing of a 
claim therefor except upon one or more 
of the grounds so set forth in a claim, or 
an amendment thereof, filed prior to the 
expiration of such period.” 


“Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
a refund or credit of any internal revenue 
tax will not be allowed in any case after 
the expiration of the statutory period of 
limitation applicable to the filing of a claim 
therefor (computed without regard to the 
filing of any so-called informal or defec- 
tive claim) unless prior to the expiration 
of such period a formal claim has been 
duly filed which complies with all the re- 
quirements of the regulations applicable 
at the time such claim was filed, nor will 
any claim which does not comply with such 
regulations be considered for any purpose 
as a claim for refund or credit. (See e.g. 
Reg. 14; art. 1036, Reg. 45 and 62; art. 
1306, Reg. 65; art. 1304, Reg. 69; art. 
1254, Reg. 74; Law Opinion 1116 (C.B. 
III-1, 350) T.C. 4265 (page 4, this But- 
LETIN).” 


“A refund or credit may be allowed after 
the expiration of such statutory period of 
limitation, even if no formal claim has 
been filed prior thereto, in any case in 
which a so-called informal or defective 
claim, duly filed prior to the expiration 
of such period and stating specifically the 
grounds for the refund or credit, is per- 
fected by the filing of a claim prior to 
May 1, 1929, which complies with the re- 
quirements of Treasury Decision 4265, 
but (a) only the grounds set forth in 
such formal claim which were also set 
forth in such informal or defective claim 
will be considered, and (b) no claim in 
respect of which a suit in court has been 
commenced at any time may be so per- 
fected.” 
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Massachusetts Trusts under Feder Part 


come Tax Law. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue rep 
was requested to give advice as to whe 
or not the property of Massachusetts 4 
which filed Federal tax returns ag , 
porations, is held in trust, within the 
ing of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
23 of said Act provided that in gg 
net income there shall be allowed as 
ductions : 

“Depreciation—A reasonable allg 
for the exhaustion, wear, and tear of 
erty used in the trade or business, ing 
a reasonable allowance for obsole 
In the case of property held by one 
for life with remainder to another 
the deduction shall be computed ag # 
life tenant were the absolute owner of 
property and shall be allowed to the§ 
tenant. In the case of property hel 
trust the allowable deduction shall he 
portioned between the income beneficar 
and the trustee in accordance with the» 
tinent provisions of the instrument 
ing the trust, or, in the absence of such» 
visions, on the basis of the trust ingog 
allowable to each.” 

The decision of the Bureau is quoted, 
follows : 

“The last sentence of the subsection jg! 
quoted applied only to property ‘held; 
trust.’ While under local law a 
chusetts trust of the type described is, j 
some purposes, a trust, and may, for ote 
purposes, constitute a partnership, sg 
an organization under the Revenue Ag 
is neither a trust nor a partnership, 
is an association and, therefore, is ao. 
poration. (Section 1, Revenue Act ¢ 
1918; section 2 (2), Revenue Act of 19: 
section 2 (a) 2, Revenue Acts of 192m) 
1926; section 701 (a) 2, Revenue Atd 
1928; Burk-Waggoner Oil Association +. 
Hopkins, 269 U. S. 110, T. D. 3790, C3 
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V-1, 147.) It is a corporation, moreor: Mi 
not merely with respect to its tax ratebe® - hi 
for other tax. purposes as well (A. RRB ™ 
643, C.B. 5, 230; G.C. M. 621, C.BV2e ciple: 
5), for under the sections of the Revem price 
Acts just cited an association is a corp — < . 
tion without qualification or restrictimj PMC 
Therefore, the property of the associatinyy said, 
must be treated, under section 23 (K) dB man 
the Revenue Act of 1928, as though te 
association were incorporated under te the 
corporation statutes of the State and le You 
title to its property were vested in RH eryo 
association as a distinct legal entity.” 

“Tt follows that such property is age 
‘held in trust’ within the meaning of tf 7 
last sentence of section 23 (K), and th ist: 
that sentence does not apply to such Mass: gst 
chusetts trusts as are associations undertege {01 
Revenue Acts.” ano 

~~ & s gral 
Sales of 
BULK SALES LAW. Sor 

Tegtman had previously sold and@® py 
livered possession of the store to ne 
with the express understanding that # 
Dolton, the vendee, did not by a cet lab 
time pay the purchase price or the he 
due thereon, the vendor, Tegtman, lab 
take back the store and merchandise. Di@ 
ton did not make the payment as p' lif 
Tegtman appeared at the store, d ha 








possession under the agreement and 
thereupon delivered possession of the stot 
and the premises and Tegtman took pi 
session thereof and continued 
Held that this was not a sale by 
to Tegtman. The bulk sales law appli 
to sales in the ordinary sense of the i 
and not to such a transaction as_in qi 
tion. Englewood State Bk., vs. Teghm 
Sup. Ct. Colo. 
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Farrell on Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 42) 


ets entering as soundly as it does, 

tio foreign trade, it is not wise to 
of the maintenance of a literal 
ialance of trade. 

“The popular inference that every 
dollar by which the value of exports 
exceeds imports is a dollar added to 
the national wealth, and vice versa is 

t. Accurate statistics, which 
might furnish the key to the problem 
of intake and outgo, have probably 
never been compiled because an at- 


sm tempt to do so would involve so many 


dusive items that figures of the bal- 


dae nce of trade furnished by official 


oe 
B 
= 


»® 
Fate 


a | e299 ‘BE 
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statistics cannot be regarded as the 
exact equation of commercial trade 
relations. While every item of intake 
is regarded as a profit by the expon- 
ents of the doctrine of balance, there 
isa tendency to decry foreign invest- 
ments as a detriment to national wel- 
fare on the ground that they promote 
the development of foreign nations 
whose products may compete with 
our own. This is a thorough exam- 


4B ple of the freaks of reasoning caused 
'® by the adherence to a superficial the- 


ory in preference to the study of the 
factors which enter into the various 


§ phases of our foreign trade.” 


Mr. Farrell is particularly facile 
in his expression of business prin- 
ciples. Speaking of variation in 
priees and the effect of different 
prices on the ultimate selling price he 
said, “Both the smallest and largest 
manufacturers in the country make 
the market. It is like a reservoir. 
You pour all this business into a res- 
ervoir and you get a level—an aver- 
age price.” 

“Steel manufacturers are drug- 
gists. They deal with prescriptions 
from railroads and industrials”—is 
another of his  characteristically 
graphic expressions. 

“I think that ordinary labor is one 
of the greatest blessings in the world. 
Some people call it common labor 
but I prefer to call it ordinary labor 
because in my opinion there is no 
labor that is common”—is the way 
he summarized his attitude toward 
labor, which means as much to his 


life today as when he was a mill 
hand. 


James A. Farrell has not been able 
to travel to all of the far ports and 
countries to which the products of 
his company go, but his ideas have 
traveled instead—they have been his 
argosies to the sea. 





SPEED 


The L C Smith imposes fewest me- 
chanical limitations upon the typist, 
hence greater producing speed—more 
work actually accomplished with less 
effort. 


Ball bearings at major points of fric- 
tion—the typebar joints, the carriage 
runways, the capital shift mechanism— 
have a lot to do with it, but not all. 


The convenience of having a right or a left return lever, 
to suit individual habit of the typist; of instantly remov- 
able, interchangeable special purpose platens, affording 
widest variety of work on a single machine; of half-spac- 
ing, for easy correction of errors and omissions; of a deci- 
mal tabulator not’ only for statistics or billing but for 
time-saving and neatness of appearance of letters; of the 
new flat rim keys, which reduce glare and eye-strain, pre- 
vent many errors and eliminate sore finger-tips and broken 
nails—all of these promote real typing speed. 


Try out the L C Smith on your own work and under 
your own conditions—you will furnish your own obliga- 
tion to buy. 


L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc. 
Home Office 
51 Madison Ave., New York City 
1108 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


Create a Sense of Security 
Nationalize Your Credits 


The prosperity of your company must be based on prudence. 
No matter how efficient the credit department may be, you 
must always be prepared for the unexpected. 


Credit Insurance eliminates the element of chance. After the 
credit has been extended, title to your goods has passed from 
you. Your credit department has done its work in making 
sure of the buyer’s standing at the time of the sale. The 
World’s Largest Surety Company is able to go much further. 
It guarantees to prevent, else pay all abnormal credit losses. 


Write for details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Wu. B. Jorcs, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Auten, Vice-President W. L. Cuzmens, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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You may be able to pick your 
favorite Cigarette 


blindfolded 
But You 


must choose 
your Collection 
and Adjustment Services 


WITH YOUR EYES OPEN 


That Is Why The Wise Credit Man Chooses 





THE APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
OF THE N. A. C. M. 


They produce larger returns on Receivables—whether 











the debtor be merely slow, embarrassed, or insolvent. 





Thousands of credit executives have reduced their 
credit losses by making our Adjustment Bureaus a part of 
their credit department machinery. 





It is the modern, economical and efficient method. 


See list of approved Adjustment Bureaus on opposite 
page. Place your claims with your local Bureau—consult | 
its Manager often. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS DEPARTMENT 


National Association of Credit Men One Park Avenue, New York 








When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


as of May 1, 1929 


The services offered by each of the Bureaus listed below are indicated by symbols which appear after each listing, as follows: 


A—A 


ssignments 3 
B—Bankruptcy Claims Representation 


C—Collections 


P—Personal Contact Service 


R—Receiverships 
T—Trusteeships 


Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as a part of your Credit Department. 


A—Los Angeles—Wholesalers Board - 
of Trade, 800 core of Trade Bldg., F: C. 


Betano, Mer. ( 
Note: adependent 
by but whoicheartedl nodly eae 
tion of Credit 
Bureau of the Los ieee he 
Credit Men. ao) 
Qubtend Adi tment Bureau of the 
cM. 27 Central Bank Bldg., K. S. 
eae, Mer. (ABCPRT) 
Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Semsit Association, 573 Spreckles Bldg., Carl O. 
. Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
rancisco—Board of Trade of San Fran- 
Seo Fels Oceanic Bldg., G. W. Brainard, 


Sec’y. 

Note: Independent Cognnination not controlled 
but whole-heartedly endorsed by ‘ee Na- 

teal Association of Credit Men, and the offi- 

cial Bureau of the San Francisco Keane 

of Credit Men. (ABRT) 


COLORADO—Denver—Adjustment Rerese of the 
Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 333 Cooper Bldg., 


James B. McKelvy, Mar. (ABCPRT) 


OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—W: 

t Bureau of the Washington S M. he 
S Munsey Bldg., John A. Reilly, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


FLORIDA—Jacksonville—Credit Association of 
Northern Florida, P. O. Box 4667, W. B. Oliver, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Miami—Adjustment Bureau of the Southeastern 
Credit Assn. of Florida, 27 N.W. Miami Court, 
: G. Hathaway, Mer. 


Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa A. 
eae 5 Roberts Bldg., S. B. Owen, Mar. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., C. L. Williamson, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


ee Pee Aeemeent purenn, of the Boise 
C. M., 208-9 McCarty Bldg., L. Streeter, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Adjustment Bureau of the 
., 1400 Midland Bldg., 176 W. 
(ABCPRT) 


{LLINOIS—Chi 
Chicago A. C. 
Adams St. 


(INDIANA at yg yy Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National Bank 
Bldg., C. Howard ween, Mer. (ABCPRT) 

a Aine Bureau of the In- 
C. M., 507 romeo Bank Bldg., 

ier iFriclde, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
SRP Sant Adina Bureau of the South 

Bend A. C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., E. J. Pay- 
ton, Mgr. (ABCPR 


Adjustment 


OW A—Davenport 
a Credit Men’s Assn., 
nak Bldg., H. B. 


Des Moines—Adj 


Moines A. C. 
E. Neiman, Mgr. 


Bidg., Don 

Stoux Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 
State A. C. M., 601 Trimble Bldg., P. A. Lucey, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of_ the 
Wichita of 


Association of Credit Men, 901 First 
National Bank Bidg., M. E. 
(ABCPRT) 


Bureau of the 
1001 First Na- 
Betty, Mer. 


stment Bureau of the Des 


+ 812 Valley National Bank 
(ABCPRT) 


Garrison, Mgr. 


KENTUCKY. Adjust: t B f 
the Lexington Association of ‘Credit ‘Men, % 


Northern Bank Bld M. McGarry, Act- 
ing Mgr. (ABC PRI’ 


Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor. Kenyon 
Bidg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 


by ipgisians Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mgr. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore— Adjustment Bureau a 
Wise havoc Stee eect "Tatas 
reet, ge ner, io 
(ABCPRT) 


MASSACH Bostun Adjustment 
of the sopee. Credit Men’ s Association, 


% Chauncy St., J. M. Paul, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Adjustment Bureau of the West- 
Assoc. of Credit Men. 616 State 
E. Morton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


ern ass. 
Bldg., H. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Detroit Association of Credit Men, 1282 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. E. Deeley, Mgr. (AB 


Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the Geen 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 450 Hou 


man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MINNESOT A—Duluth—Dulu’ Jetpere 
Bureau. Tnc.. 501 Christie Bldg E . G. 
Mer. (ABCRT) 


ollections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; Agseeee — itors, Inc., 540- 

Baker Arcade, J. Brown, Secy.-Treas. For 
Rehebilitations yea” Liquidations see St. Paul. 


Credit 
Robie, 


St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jombers Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 
cott Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collec- 
tions and Traveling ‘Adjuster Service, see 
Minneapolis. (ABRT) 


MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Kansas Cit aie of Credit Men, 


315 Hall Bldg., C. L. Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


St. Leule—Adjustment Bureau of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St., 
Orville Livingston, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


OGRSTT ANA Eines: justment Bureau of the 
Montana-W eee tion of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, credit Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern- sacatane a of Credit Men, Box 

1784. Mrs. . Berthelote. (ABCPT) 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 


Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men. 1122 Harney St., 
G. P. Horn, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—. 
the North 
17 William 
PRT) 


tment Bureau of 
woe Association of Credit Men. 
, Wm. H. Whitney, Mgr. (ABC 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Western New York Ad- 
ustment Corporation, 705 Erie County Bank 
Sie L. E. Chandler, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
New York City—New York Credit Men's Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., Henry 
S. DeVault, Mgr.- (ABCPRT) 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Credit Inter- 
chan and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., of the 
Charlotte 5 of Credit Men, 1117 Com- 
mercial Bk. Bldg., W. H. Abernethy, Jr., Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) : 


COR Seeds & Industrial En- 
cooing Department of the Cincinnati Asee 
ciation of Credit Men. Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland 

. Association of ,Credit Men, 410 Leader Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mer. (ABCPRT) 
Columbus—Central Ohio Se Interchan 
Adjustment Bureau. 244 Third St., ri E. 
Fagan, Mgr. KScPRT) 

Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Synte 1 Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men, 136 Huron St., H. W. 

Voss, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 

Youngstown aoe of Credit Men, 1105 
Mahoning Bank Bidg., H. B. Doyle, Mgr. 
(ABRT) 


OKLAHOMA—Okilahoma —Adjustment Bu- 
reau of ae Cklahoma Bas deoetetien of Credit 
Men, 907 Cotton- cok ne Bldg., E. E. 


Barbee, Mgr. (ABCPR’ 


OREGON—Portiand—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Portland ANT ekaroe o — wk 471 Pittock 


Block, E. W. Redman, Ex- 
ecutive Bak. mal 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lebign Vater 
Adjustment Bureau, 408 Hunsicker Bidg., J. 
einhard, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Peintaighin—Adintmant Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 
peserices Bidg.. D . A. Longacre, Mgr. (ABC 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adj 


VIRGINIA—L: 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment & Service Bivens i 
The Credit Association of Western Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., H. M. dtiver, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Johnstown—(Eastern Dist. Office) Adiust- 
ment Bureau of The Credit Assn. of Western 
Pa., 632 Swank Bldg., R. H. Coleman, Dist. 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Uniontown—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 
Association of Western Pa., 701 Fayette Title 
& Trust Bldg., F. W. Mosier, Dist. Mgr. 

(ABCPRT) 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 


reau of the Rhode Island Assoeiation of Credit 
Men, 87 Weybosset St., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


t Bureau 
of the Chatta Associa’ of Credit Men, 
1115 Hamilton Natl Bank Bidg., J. H. Mc- 
Callum, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, 504-14 nee Sprankle 
seas W. E. Bibee, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Adjugumont Bureau of the Memphis 
Assoeation of Credit Men, 206 Randolph Bldg., 
. Dietler, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


llas—North Texas Adjustment & 
Credit Interchange Bureau, Suite 725. Santa Fe 
Bidg., Vernor Hall, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men. 622 Caples 
James Neeson, Mgr. (ABCRT) 


Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 433 First National 
Bonk Bldg., Morris D. Mgr. (ABC 


San Antonio—San Antonio Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 313 Alamo National 
Bank Bldg., Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr. 
(ABPRT) 


Meyer, 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 


the Inter-Mountain Association of Cr: “. 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, 
(ABCPRT) 


it _ 


burg—Credit Interchange and 
Adjustment Bureau of the Lynchburg Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 405 Lynch Blidg., S. H. 
Wood. Mer., Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolb- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men, 1210 Bank 
of Commerce Bldg., Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) ° 


Richmond—Richmond Credit Interchange 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., J. ‘Abeomsthy. 
Mgr., 303-09 Travelers Bldg. (ABCPRT) 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau of 


the Seattle A. C. M., 314 
Balkema, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association. 718 
Realty Bae y D. Meikle, Mgr. (ABCRT) 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma. 
— Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y, (ABC 


olman Bidg., Peter 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. 


Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Bidg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. ( ‘T) 


Huntington—Tri-State Credit 
Bureau, 1200 First Hun‘ National Bank 
Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Charieston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg 
Lee H. Henkel, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Adjustment 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — 


Adjustment 
of the Milwaukee Seas of Credit’ Mea, 
706 Mayer Bide., Jas. G. Romer, 
Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern- Wisconsin Association of Credit 
Men. 123 N. Washington Street, C. W. Shekey, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Centrai 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men, 311-12 
First Natl. Bank Blidg., C. D. Breon, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
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YOU NEED €CONOMICS 


The National Institute of Credit will supply, throug 
course, this important element in your training for 


economic system operates as a unity 
made up of lesser unities, and like 
any other system it operates accord- 
ing to law. For an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the system, a study of 
the laws governing this unity is es- 
sential. To one who would under- 
stand the business scheme, a knowl- 
edge of the reasons behind the 
structure is vital. These fundamen- 
tals, from which all experience and 
training take meaning, constitute 
the science of Economics. 


How the Course Is 
Conducted 


The correspondence course in 
Economics offered by the Institute 
is designed especially for busy men 
—those who have always wanted to 
study, but have never felt that they 


The Credit Manager’s Need 


Severe demands are made upon the equipment which 
the credit manager brings to his task. Who, indeed, is 
qualified to determine the business risk but the man who 
really understands the business picture? 


Problems Covered 


The course is intended to «* 
hensive knowledge of the “ 
ity with the laws governing ti 
ing and credit fundamentals in 


Our present 


Partial Contents of 


“ECONOMICS FOR THE 
GENERAL READER” 


Chap. 
Scope and Subject Matter 
of Economics 
Organization of Produc- 
tion 
Speculation and Insurance 
Competition 
Money 
Banking and Credit 
Price Levels and Foreign 
Trade 
Unemployment and 
Overproduction 
Wages 


DIT MONTHLY 


orresponde 
vient credit work. 










ve student a .ompres 
business—a familiag. 
usiness world. Bank. 
ir application :> onde” 
nary probler ; unemployment am 
overproducti analyzed for 
and effect; in’ est, profit, price | 
els, speculation and insurance 
some of the vital problems sej 
tifically explained for the busi 
men. Indeed, it can fairly be. 

that the material of this course igs 
absolute essential in the equi 

of a modern business executive, 


x 








Lectures 


Further discussion of the prim 
ciples and problems of economics is 
provided in a series of lectures pre- 
pared especially for this course by 
Dr. E. E. Aggers, Professor of Eco 
nomics at Rutgers University. Capi- 





























had the time. It allows the student 
to study in his own time, at his own 
inclination. There are no scheduled 
study periods. Upon enrolling in 
the course the student is supplied 
with the text-book, an introductory lecture, a reading 
assignment and a problem. The problem is to be 
answered in writing at the student’s convenience and re- 
turned to the director’s office, where it is graded, criti- 
cised and returned. Then, regularly, lectures, assign- 
ments and problems are sent the student, and upon the 
solution of the tenth problem, the student receives 


the course examination to be completed in his 
own time. 



















Certificates 


Upon satisfactory completion of the 
final examination, the student is 
awarded a certificate of credit. 
This indicates completion of one 
of the four courses required for 
the Junior Certificate of the 
National Institute of Credit, 
the remaining require- 


Dr. Franx A. Fair 
Nationa InsTiTUTE 

or Crepit, Derr. 6 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- ments being Credits and 
formation concernin the fol- Collections, Finan- 
T . 
desired), as a Sane cial Statement An- 
“Basic Economics” ( ) i a 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) alysis and Busi 
ness English. 

Rin) + scnhtb sda vba sdbbscrecathbotsbbh 
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Interest and Profits 
Wealth and Welfare 





ment. The laws and circumstances governing panics, 


studies of the American monetary system, private prop 


Haye w wnaee - 


talism, socialism, communism and 
bolshevism are presented and evalu- 
ated from the layman’s point of 
view. Trust and labor problems are 
given frank and individual treat. 


depressions and inflation are carefully outlined, and 


erty, the economics behind the War, the profiteer 
and other problems of interest to the intelligent business 
man are thoroughly discussed. 


Text 


The course is based on Henry Clay’s “Economics for 
the General Reader,” a text especially emphasizing the 
application of Economics to every day business. A sum 


mary of its contents appears in the box in the center of 
this page. 


Credits and Collections 


The National Institute also offers a correspondence 
course in Credits and Collections, organized and com 
ducted along the same lines as the course in Economics 
It offers practical instruction in up-to-the-minute credit) 
problems and practice, covering, among others, such e 
sentials as the elements determining credit risk, sources 
of credit information, construction and analysis of state 
ments, collections, legal remedies, bankruptcy and credit. 
safeguards. Those who wish full information concern 
ing either or both of the correspondence courses need only 
fill out and mail the accompanying coupon. 
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North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of clo. ‘ed telephone directories under 


*“INSUR4* © CO.OF NORTH AMERICA” 


Abebesthader? 


F'= danger never sleeps! Tonight it is 


lurking in thousands of stores, ware- 

houses, office buildings, apartment 
houses, hotels, factories, institutions and 
schools—awaiting its chance to destroy while 
the world slumbers. 


Long ago the White Fireman recognized in 
the night watchman a potential tool for fire 
prevention work. He fathered the idea of 

| establishing schools where night watchmen 
might be trained to meet fire emergencies with 
alert, intelligent, effective action. 


Today, in scores of cities, such instruction 
courses are being conducted — by fire depart- 
ments, by Chambers of Commerce, by busi- 
ness associations and other civic bodies, and by 
underwriters’ organizations. Thousands of 
night watchmen are availing themselves of 
» this valuable educational service. Thousands 
of property owners are being benefited by it. 


Andthisis but one of the hundreds of activities 
promoted by the White Fireman in his never- 
ceasing efforts to reduce America’s fire loss. 


» Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company —Founded 179Z 


Biserty Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents or Brokers 





Tt. ranger’s watch 


is the first measure of security 
for the resources of our re- 
maining timber lands, the 
preservation of which is a duty 
to posterity. 


te 


Business can depend upon 
insurance—the outstanding 
measure of security for the 
factors of present and future 
prosperity. 


Look for the Red Royal 
Shield.on a fire naam 8 
icy —it means Security First. 


Cabinet National Forest, Montana Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL, 


— . SAN F Sco, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. ” ye 


Law & Hamilton, Mgrs. H, R. Burke, Mgr. 





